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THE WEEK. 


oe 


Mr. GLADSTONE’S statement of 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS: Thursday made it clear that next 
AT HOME. week will be one of unusual im- 
portance and interest in the House 
of Commons. There is first the fight on the question 
of confidence which has been so foolishly raised 
by Lord George Hamilton in connection with the 
naval agitation; secondly the renewal of the battle 
with the House of Lords on the question of the 
Employers’ Liability Bill; and thirdly the challenge 
to the Obstructives to do their worst to delay or kill 
the Local Government Bill. On allof these questions 
Ministers are taking the courageous course, and 
common experience proves that this is always the 
safe course. They are meeting discreditable tactics 
and a reactionary policy with a firm resolve to carry 
out the mandate of the country and the will of the 
Parliamentary majority. We believe that as the 
result of the struggle they will be greatly 
strengthened both in the House of Commons and 
in the country. But next week will clearly be a 
critical one, and no supporter of the Ministry who 
can possibly be present at Westminster ought to 
absent himself. 





PARLIAMENT during the past week has suffered 
to some extent from the depressing influences 
of the prevailing sickness. The absence of Mr. 
Gladstone and of some of his principal lieutenants 
has unquestionably been felt, and has not helped to 
expedite the transaction of business. The Opposition, 
too, has persisted in its attitude of stubborn hostility 
to every proposal of the Government, and Mr. Fowler 
has consequently had an extremely difficult task. The 
thirteenth clause of the Local Government Bill was 
carried at the beginning of the week, and on Thursday 
clause eighteen was reached. Of course, if there 
were any real desire on the part of the Opposition to 
assist Ministers in passing a measure of which they 
do not openly disapprove, the progress would have 
been much greater than this. But Mr. Balfour and 
his followers, on the plea of an entirely imaginary 
breach of faith on the part of the Government, have 
justified their resort to extreme measures of ob- 
struction. , 





It is pleasant, in these circumstances, to note the 
excellent temper of the Ministerialists, and the readi- 
ness with which they are preparing for further 
sacrifices if they are required in order to carry out 
the Government programme. Strong pressure is 
being brought to bear upon the Government to 





induce it to resort to the Closure in order to get 
the Local Government Bill through committee. 
There are difficulties in the way of any wholesale 
use of the Closure in committee upon such a Bill as 
this. But something can undoubtedly be done to 
stay needless talk and to carry the discussion for- 
ward more briskly. It is not, however, merely by 
advocating the Closure that Ministerialists are show- 
ing their determination not to allow themselves to 
be beaten by an unscrupulous minority. A sufficient 
number of members had declared their determina- 
tion, if necessary, to sit on Boxing-Day—in other 
words, to do without any Christmas recess—to enable 
the Government to resort to this step if it should 
think fit. This sacrifice will not be called for; but 
the Christmas adjournment will consist of four days 
only. Gloomy as the situation may seem to be 
to the superficial observer, it is really full of hope, 
and there is no reason to doubt that both the Local 
Government Bill and the Employers’ Liability Bill 
will become law within the next few weeks. 


Wir# regard to the latter measure, the House of 
Lords has taken up an attitude which will un- 
doubtedly involve the prolongation of the session. 
The House of Commons is not at all likely to stultify 
itself by agreeing to the contracting-out amendment 
of the Peers. Even those of us who thought, when 
the Bill was under discussion in the Lower House, 
that some satisfactory compromise might have been 
arrived at, cannot accept the action of the Lords as 
in any way satisfactory. It follows that upon this 
point the two Houses will unquestionably be at 
issue. The other subject on which Lords and 
Commons are now at strife—that of betterment— 
was discussed, on the motion of Sir John Lubbock, 
on Monday. The cowardice of the Peers makes them 
anxious to retreat from the shamelessly dishonest 
position which they took up on this question last 
session; but instead of acknowledging their blunder 
and retreating openly, they are trying to hide them- 
selves under the absurd expedient of a hybrid 
committee of both Houses, recently suggested by 
Lord Morley. Their friends in the Lower House, 
among whom Mr. Chamberlain now holds a prominent 
place, professed to be extremely angry with Ministers 
because they refused to lend themselves to this 
ridiculous subterfuge. As a matter of fact, Mr. 
Chamberlain would, we feel certain, be greatly 
amazed if Ministers were to fall into the trap thus 
spread for them. 





THE meeting held in the City on Tuesday to con- 
sider the state of the Navy, though by no means so 
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large or influential as many City meetings have been 
in the past, was undoubtedly an important gathering. 
Happily, too, it was creditably free from that 
element of partisanship which is so often imported 
into movements professedly national and patriotic, 
It will doubtless have its due weight with Mr. 
Gladstone and his colleagues. But what is to be 
said of the conduct of Lord George Hamilton, Mr. 
Forwood, and Mr. Balfour in trying to turn the 
feeling of the country regarding the Navy into the 
narrow channel of party passion? Ministers know 
their own mind well enough, and are quite strong 
enough, to be able to foil these particularly dirty 
tactics. But if such tactics are persisted in, we 
trust that the present administrators of the Ad- 
miralty will let a little daylight into the methods 
pursued by the late Board, which, as our readers will 
remember, consisted of Lord George Hamilton, Mr. 
Forwood, and Sir Ellis Ashmead-Bartlett. A very 
instructive tale might be told on this subject, though 
we do not know that the members of the late Board 
would altogether relish its publication. 


NOTHING can be more injurious to the movement 
for the strengthening of the fleet than Lord George 
Hamilton’s proposed resolution on the subject, 
Without pretending to make any special revelation. 
we may state what is in the common knowledge of 
most well-informed persons—that the Admiralty are 
fully alive to their responsibilities, and are carefully 
considering the steps to be taken to meet the new 
necessities of the fleet. None but fools can wish 
them to act in a blind hurry, and thus to throw 
away millions of money on useless objects—as was 
done by the Tories in 1878. But if, in the midst 
of their consideration of the whole subject and 
the preparation of a scheme at once complete 
and effective, they are to be exposed to a mere 
party attack on the part of an ex-Minister who 
wants to get back to his old office as speedily as 
possible, they will be entitled to regard the question 
as one of confidence and to demand the support of 
the majority. This support they will doubtless re- 
ceive, and the consequence will be that Lord George 
Hamilton's clumsy party manceuvre will have the 
effect of giving Ministers an absolutely free hand 
for their naval policy. Now, much as we trust the 
present Government, we think that it is not a good 
thing to deprive any Ministry of the judicious in- 
fluence of public opinion on questions in which a 
heavy expenditure of money is involved. Every- 
body who knows what “the Treasury” is in all 
Administrations will agree with us in this opinion. 
Yet the Treasury will be set free from the one 
superior influence to which it must at all times 
yield by the churlish stupidity of Lord George 
Hamilton’s trick. 


FRIDAY’S news from Matabeleland: gave cause for 
anxiety as to the safety of a small British force 
which had been detached from the main body of the 
troops under Major Forbes who are pursuing Loben- 
gula. On the 3rd instant Major Wilson and a patrol 
of fifteen men, and the following day Captain Barrow 
and twenty men, were sent in advance across the 
Shangani River, on the king’s spoor. They came 
upon a halted waggon, which seemed to be the king's, 
and on their calling out for someone to appear, they 
were attacked by an overwhelming force of Mata- 
bele who had been hiding in the bush, and com- 
pelled to retire. By the time two messengers, de- 
spatched from the detachments during the fight, had 
reached Major Forbes, the Shangani had risen and 
become impassable. Major Forbes in the meanwhile 
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had himself an engagement with the Matabele, in 
which he had four men wounded. Owing to the 
state of the river, he has retired upwards, and the 
hope is that he will form a junction with Major 
Wilson at a higher point. Reinforcements and sup- 
plies have been despatched from Buluwayo. This 
is the latest information at hand as we go to press. 
In the meantime, opinion at home as to the future of 
Matabeleland ought to be satisfied with Lord Ripon’s 
reply to the Aborigines’ Protection Society on 
Thursday and Mr. Buxton’s latest answer to Mr. 
Labouchere. The Imperial Government means that 
its control of the administration of the country shall 
be effective, and not nominal. The troops concerned 
in the above operations, by the way, were Imperial 
troops—those of the Bechuanaland Police. 





THE state of the public health, judged by the 
returns of the Registrar-General, is at present very 
unsatisfactory in London. Last week’s death-rate 
was thirty-one per thousand per annum, a rate far 
above the average. Thedeaths were 870 in excess of 
the average, and diseases of the respiratory organs 
accounted for 841. Influenza, which has been 
prevalent for some weeks, caused 127 deaths—the 
highest mortality from this disease since the fatal 
outbreak of two years ago. It is singular that this 
heavy death-rate should coincide with a high 
temperature and open weather quite unusual for 
the time of year. 

THE House of Commons seldom has a purely 
learned debate, but the proceedings of Wednes- 
day afternoon would have done the highest credit 
to the Royal Statistical Society, or to the Eco- 
nomic Section of the British Association. Unfor- 
tunately, the debate was “ academic” in a double 
sense—not that no definite action resulted (for the 
Indian Government received the borrowing powers 
that it demanded, without opposition), but because 
there are no means yet of judging whether the 
interesting, but possibly dangerous, experiment under- 
taken by that Government will succeed or not. 
Having fixed a price for its bills by valuing the rupee 
at 1s. 4d., and being unable to get that price, partly 
because silver is lower, and partly because the export 
season is over and there is no demand for bills to 
pay for goods exported, it has to ask for powers to 
borrow a maximum of ten millions as a temporary 
debt. But questionable as the policy adopted is, it 
is too soon to debate it now; and assuredly the 
Government cannot wait, as Sir William Wedderburn 
proposed, until it has settled what reductions of 
expenditure are possible. 


FEATURES of the debate were Sir John Lubbock’s 
entertaining and extremely valuable disquisition on 
the comparative novelty of coin—a mere episode, 
after all, in human history between the bullion of 
the ancient Egyptians and Hebrews and the cable 
transfers of to-day—and his suggestion, partly en- 
dorsed by Mr. Goschen, that in the East trade might 
go back towards barter through bullion: whereas in 
the West it goes forwards to barter through instru- 
ments of credit. In the debate on bimetallism this 
year, Mr. Brodie Hoare suggested that the best 
ultimate hope for the silver problem lay in the 
absorption of silver by the East. The process 
appears to have begun; but incidentally it involves 
extreme danger for Indian finance, and unfortunately 
finance is concerned with immediate rather than 
permanent results, 





THE problem of the unemployed was the 
subject of debates in both Houses of Parliament 
on Tuesday. Mr. Keir Hardie caused a smile 
by calling it a simple problem when he raised the 
question on a motion for adjournment in the House 
of Commons. It cannot be said that the double 
discussion has helped the problem very much, but 
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Sir Walter Foster's lucid and interesting speech has 
at least made us clearer about the facts. He contended 
that there was no exceptionally large increase of un- 
employment this winter. At present the proportion 
per 1,000 chargeable on the poor rates in the Metro- 
politan area was 24°5; last year it was 21°8; in 1890 
it was 22°4; in 1889 it was 25°2; and in 1887 it was 
251. Outside the Metropolitan area the figures are 
similar. The ranks of the unemployed this year 
have been swollen by the great coal struggle and 
the depression of trade generally, which that struggle 
has helped to intensify. 





IN one sense these figures are satisfactory. They 
show we have to deal with no unusual emergency. 
But their very usualness is the least encouraging 
thing about them. The fact that there are chronic- 
ally a hundred thousand people out of work in 
London every winter is not a fact to be viewed 
with complacency. However, it is easier to deplore 
it than to see how a drastic remedy is to be found. 
Mr. Keir Hardie calls on the Government to act as 
Providence, but when Mr. Hardie has more experience 
of affairs he will understand the “simplicity” of 
that demand. Lord Teynham, who raised the 
subject in the House of Lords, abused the County 
Council for their “ brutal” policy in not going on 
with their improvement scheme. The obstruction of 
the House of Lords is, of course, the sufficient explan- 
ation of the paralysis of the County Council in this 
matter; but there is no doubt it is in the action of 
bodies like the County Council, and the minor organ- 
isms of local government, that the true solution of 
this difficulty is to be found. It is eminently a 
question for local authorities, and the best work 
Parliament can do in this direction it is already 
doing in creating new local authorities, making them 
representative, and giving them ample powers for 
* setting the poor on work.” 


Tue Zierenberg libel case has ended as was 
generally anticipated. Mr. Labouchere has added 
another to his many great public services by 
breaking up the business of a daring, successful, and 
peculiarly repulsive firm of traders on the simplicity 
and the good intentions of the charitable public. 
Charity has long become a regular department of 
business enterprise, as we know only too well; 
but we did not know that these two ingenious 
foreigners had built up a comfortable living on 
the squalid but highly profitable slavery of 
the wretched inebriate patients, “ penitents,” and 
innocent girls who were committed, or committed 
themselves, to theircare. The Charity Organisation 
Society, at the instigation of Mrs. Arnold-Forster, 
had exposed their doings before; but a large portion 
of the charitable world is, unfortunately, not open to 
conviction from that source, or by anything less than 
the verdict of a jury and the comments of a judge. 
It is well that we should know what the possibilities 
for evil of a so-called charitable institution may 
be. This particular branch of charity, be it noted, 
requires the utmost care and devotion, and the 
most skilful management. There is often a very 
considerable percentage of failure, and it is quite 
impossible to make the details of the work generally 
public. For that very reason it offers an excellent 
field to ingenious speculators with not too keen 
susceptibilities and with sufficient knowledge of 
the ways of the religious world to impose on the 
charitable. If it is an outcome of the case that all 
“rescue” work of the kind shall be placed under 
proper Government inspection, the nauseous reve- 
lations of the trial will have borne good fruit. 





THE gale of Tuesday afternoon seems, so far as 
the Channel and the South of England are concerned, 
to have been even more violent than that of four 
weeks ago. The squalls were of exceptional force, 
and much damage of a minor kind was done in or 





near London. The Channel Islands appear to have 
suffered severely, but, happily, there seems to have 
been little loss of life—the worst accident being 
the collapse of the exposed harbour station at 
Portsmouth. But we hear of nothing like the 
widespread disaster and devastation among ship- 
ping that occurred on the llth and 12th of last 
month. The worst sufferers in the way of dis- 
comfort were probably the crews and passengers of 
the cross-Channel boats. It is amazing that the 
English companies and the Belgian Government 
should be content to build large, valuable boats, with 
no shelter for them at Dover beyond the Admiralty 
Pier, and an inner harbour which is often inaccessible ; 
so that the interval between two stormy voyages 
has frequently to be spent at anchor or under steam. 
In speed the service is all that can be desired; but 
the big, fast, shallow boats for passengers only are 
necessarily unsteady, and the only way to improve 
matters is to build sheltered harbours that can 
take vessels of deeper draught, 





ALL ordinary topics this week are thrown 
ABROAD. into the shade by the diabolical outrage 
in Paris on Saturday last. We deal with 
the subject elsewhere, and need here only note that 
the Parliamentarism despised of “ men of action” of 
alltypes—from the worshippers of Our Lady of Dyna- 
mite, to such very diverse adversaries as Mr, Keir 
Hardie or the late General Boulanger—is quiteready to 
meet its assailants, whether in Paris or anywhere else. 
The coolness and firmness of the French Chamber at 
thecritical moment are beyond praise, and its prompti- 
tude since bears no trace of panic, whatever may have 
been said by the Radicals and Socialists in Monday’s 
debate. It has strengthened the police, defined 
more clearly the law relating to the possession of 
explosives, and intensified the provisions of the 
existing Press laws bearing on incitement to outrage 
or glorification of it—putting the two on a par, 
whether the intended effect has been produced or 
not. This is not panic, it is common sense; and the 
decisive division of Monday will go far to establish 
that distribution of parties which the Conservative 
Republicans have long been demanding as a necessary 
preliminary to real Parliamentary government. 
The manifestationsof sympathy from the Parliaments 
of Europe have been unparalleled in kind and 
degree. In short, two results stand out clearly— 
Society is organising against its assailants; Parlia- 
mentary government in France is organised against 
its adversaries. 





Srx months ago, when the Franco-Siamese question 
first arose, and the tension between England and 
France became acute, we expressed rather emphatic- 
ally the opinion that the only possible rational 
solution of the difficulty, so far as it affected us, was 
the appointment by England and France of a joint 
boundary commission to delimit a buffer State in the 
rather undefined regions of the Upper Mekong. 
Diplomatists have for the past six months been 
endeavouring to delimit the State in Paris. They 
have now, owing to the imperfection of geographical 
knowledge with regard to the region, given up this 
task, and fallen back upon the idea of a joint boundary 
commission. A Yellow Book issued in Paris on 
Monday contains the correspondence which passed 
between the representatives of the two govern- 
ments on the subject. It is a very satistactory 
correspondence on the whole, which can be dis- 
pleasing only to the Chauvinists of either country. 
M. Develle and Lord Dufferin have signed protocols 
agreeing to the principle of the buffer State, or 
neutral zone, agreeing that such zone shall be made 
up of reciprocal concessions from French and English 
territory, agreeing that commerce and transit shall 
be free within that zone, and agreeing to send out a 
joint commission of technical agents to pursue on 
the spot the necessary geographical inquiry. S»me of 
the French Press have shown a tendency to cavil 
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at this understanding ; but, cavilling or no cavilling, 
it will prevail, for it is the only understanding two 
rational Governments could arrive at. 


Tue political crisis in Italy is dealt with else- 
where. The social and economic difficulties mean- 
while are daily becoming more acute. Fresh revela- 
tions as to the past history of the defunct Banca 
Romana show that its operations on the Bourse 
from 1881 onwards—undertaken, be it remembered, 
at the request of the Government—to keep up the 
price of Italian Rente, cost it altogether a million 
sterling ; and further irregularities are indicated of 
a still graver kind. It is, we suppose, a result of 
all this exposure of the rottenness of the national 
banking system in the past that unreasoning de- 
positors should this week have wrecked not only a 
native private bank of doubtful soundness, but a 
well-known American firm in Florence, which appears 
to have a very large surplus of available assets, and 
was probably about as little concerned in the financial 
embarrassments of the native institutions as any firm 
could possibly be. 


But the agrarian disturbances are even more 
alarming than the financial situation. The murder 
of a Custom House officer at a village near Bari may 
be an isolated outbreak of ferocity—though it is 
clear from the detailed reports that the fireworks 
which adorned the village festa, and which he in- 
sisted on seizing, were fireworks which had not paid 
tax—but it shows what may be reasonably expected 
from an Italian Jacquerie. We shall hear of worse 
things from Central Sicily than the torture of victims 
with burning petroleum if the expected risings there 
should really take place. At present alarming reports 
come from what has always been a most dangerous 
district, close to Palermo— adistrict through whichthe 
diligence a few years ago never travelled without an 
escort. Outrage and murder are common enough, 
and there has been a serious riot and encounter with 
the troops at Partinico, a town of 20,000 inhabitants, 
and a village in its neighbourhood. But this is only 
a sample of what may be expected all over Sicily 
(except, perhaps, near Syracuse), and in Calabria too, 
if the new taxes Signor Crispi is supposed to medi- 
tate aggravate the lot of one of the most degraded 
and backward populations of Europe: 


THE political situation elsewhere, too, is unsettled 
enough. In Germany alone there are complica- 
tions which, but for the Paris explosion, would alone 
secure the full attention of Europe. The situation 
in the Reichstag tends to become more and more 
obscure; some of the groups which voted for the 
Army Bill, like the Secessionist Liberals and one 
section of the Anti-Semites, are declaring that they 
were under a misapprehension as to the intentions 
of the Government in regard to taxation, and that 
they are now fully undeceived: the tobacco tax and 
the wine tax seem becoming more and more un- 
popular, and even the tax on receipts and invoices is 
exciting the liveliest protests: and though the 
bulk of the Catholic Centre will vote for it, 
they will contravene their own traditions in doing 
so—a similar project was strongly condemned 
by Windthorst twelve years ago—and their 
action is severely criticised in the organs of 
their party. Their attitude on the other plans of 
the Government is wholly uncertain. They are 
divided on the commercial treaties—three of which, 
respectively with Roumania, Servia, and Spain, have 
emerged from the special committee to which they 
were referred, and have been before the Reichstag 
this week for acceptance. The “agrarians,” of 
course, are vigorously opposing the treaties, espe- 
cially that with Roumania, because its acceptance 
seems logically to imply a similar treaty with 
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Russia. But it has passed, nevertheless, by 189 
votes to 165—the bulk of the Opposition voting 
with the Government, and the bulk of the Minis- 
terialists with the Opposition. And the questions of 
most interest now are—How will the feelings excited 
affect the votes of the Prussian country party on the 
new tax proposals; and what is the price the 
Catholic Centre will demand? If it is the return of 
the Jesuits as an Order, there is a rumour that 
Prussia will take the initiative in the Federal Council 
in proposing their readmission. 


OvTSIDE Parliament there is an even more serious 
difficulty. A proposal has been made in the interest 
partly, it is said, of the Wiirtemberg officers, that 
their army, which now forms a separate corps, should 
be merged in the general body in the same way as 
all the military forces of Germany are, except those 
of Bavaria. The King is said to approve; but the 
Ministry does not; the representative of Wiirtem- 
berg at Berlin has resigned his post, and popular 
opinion demands that he be selected for a vacancy 
in the Cabinet, which would be a direct challenge to 
Prussia; and it is certain that, whatever courts and 
officials may think, the mass of the non-Prussian 
population of Germany have far too much experience 
of the ways of Prussian drill-sergeants to make them 
anxious for any further Prussianisation. The whole 
affair is another instance of that anti Prussian, anti- 
centralising tendency which has been so visible in 
South Germany of late, and which is one of the most 
important factors in the situation at present both in 
the Reichstag and in the electorate of the Empire. 





THE woes of the Roumanians of Hungary have 
been brought forward by the leader of the Opposi- 
tion in the Roumanian Parliament, and the Ministry 
has declined to interfere between a Government and 
its subjects. This reply is only natural; but it is 
eminently likely to stimulate popular sympathy in 
Roumania with their down-trodden Transylvanian 
brethren. Whether it will have an equal effect among 
the latter remains to beseen. They have been bullied 
for centuries by a bullying race; and they certainly 
have not the spirit of some other nationalities 
of Austria-Hungary—of the Young Czechs, for 
instance, 

From South America news is scanty, and generally 
of a sombre hue. It has been confidently announced 
that a war was imminent between Peru and Ecuador 
over some boundary question; the insurgents in 
Brazil are apparently gaining ground considerably, 
and have been joined by the most popular admiral 
in the service, an avowed supporter of the restora- 
tion of the Monarchy ; and Chili and Argentina are 
apparently in difficulties also about a boundary. 
But the Argentine Congress has at last begun to dis- 
cuss the proposed settlement of the foreign debt; and 
the political situation has so far improved that two 
of the chiefs of the latest revolution are to be re- 
leased from custody. 


Mr. Bryce has issued his valedictory 

LITERATURE, lecture as Regius Professor of Civil 
SCIENCE, etc. Law at Oxford in pamphlet form 
(Macmillan). Like all his writings, 

it is eminently readable on many grounds—for its 
valuable review of the work done by the Law Faculty, 
since its revival forty years ago, for the encomium 
of his university with which he closes, or for his 
graceful words of farewell. But the gist of the 
lecture is a plea for the increased study of Roman 
Law in England, which has been cut off from that 
source of culture by the circumstances of its political 
and religious history, and so has escaped one of the 
most valuable of intellectual disciplines, which is 
made full use of on the Continent. It is true that 
the study is not directly productive of fees, even 
though it be the real foundation of our maritime 
law and the law of some of our colonies; but it is an 
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admirable legal training and introduction to English 
law—a subject simplified, symmetrical, coherent, and 
contained in authorities of very moderate bulk. 
The comparative neglect of jurisprudence is one of 
the most notable lacuna in English culture, and 
the total ignorance of Roman law among classical 
scholars more remarkable still. Mr. Bryce is less 
concerned with this aspect of the question than 
with the improvement of legal teaching in Oxford 
—which he proposes to effect by post-graduate 
courses, towards which, we believe, there is now 
some movement there, by reducing the tyranny 
of the examination system and by bringing men 
up at seventeen. But he overlooks one fatal 
obstacle to the last proposal. The English public 
schools, with their moral training and their moni- 
torial system, simply cannot spare, at seventeen, 
boys who are likely to “have a good influence 
in a house.” 


Dr. JANSSEN is to be congratulated on the very 
successful erection and completion of the observa- 
tory on the summit of Mont Blanc. During 
September last Dr. Janssen paid a visit to the 
observatory, but he was, unfortunately, greeted 
with a violent storm which lasted for two days, 
during which time he and his guides were separated 
from the provisions. Happily, better weather soon 
set in, so that he was thus able to make the few 
preliminary observations to which he had been 
looking forward. These observations have for 
their principal object the question of the pre- 
sence of the element oxygen in the solar atmo- 
sphere. Our readers know that by passing a 
beam of sunlight through a prism a band of 
light is produced which, besides being of different 
colours, shows numerous dark lines known as 
Fraunhofer's lines. The majority of these lines are 
due to substances in the solar atmosphere, and a 
few of them to substances in our own atmosphere. 
Some are due to oxygen, but whether in the solar 
atmosphere or the earth's, it has not, so far, been 
possible to determine—to get outside our atmosphere, 
and there make the necessary observations, being out 
of the question. Dr. Janssen has sought this very high 
altitude, and with a fine instrumental equipment, 
infinitely superior to that used on former occasions, 
he informs us that we may look to the origin of these 
lines of oxygen as being terrestrial and not solar. 


Dr. Doxics had been first the tutor, 

OBITUARY. latterly the trusted adviser and Prime 
Minister, of the young King of Servia, 

and probably one of the chief agents in the late 
coup d'état. His retirement and death may have 
serious consequences for his country at this juncture, 
when the tension with Austria-Hungary is becoming 
acute. Sir John Don Wauchope and the Hon. Robert 
Preston Bruce had been political personages of some 
importance north of the Tweed—the latter as a 
former Liberal member for Fifeshire, both before 
and after its division, and the former as one 
of the most conspicuous of Scotch Dissentient 
Liberals. The Right Rev. Dr. Trollope, Bishop 
Suffragan of Nottingham, had acquired some repu- 
tation as an authority on ecclesiastical archeology. 
The Rev. Professor Milligan had been Moderator of 
the General Assembly of the Established Church 
of Scotland, and had attained considerable eminence 
in the department of Biblical criticism. Sir George 
Elvey had seen forty-seven years of service as 
organist at St. George’s Chapel, Windsor—a post 
from which he retired eleven years ago—and was 
known as a composer of ecclesiastical music. Dr. 
Arthur W. Edis was a distinguished gynecologist. 
Professor Georg von den Gabelentz was a dis- 
tinguished orientalist and high authority on Chinese 
philology. 
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THE PROSPECT IN PARLIAMENT. 


2 ——— 


HE House of Commons is in rather a bad way 
at present. The influenza seems to be affecting 
men’s minds as well as bodies; and there isa certain 
failure of morale in the general body of Members 
which may, in part at least, be ascribed to the physical 
depression of the hour. It is not wonderful, with 
so much sickness among the Members, the officials, 
and the reporters, to say nothing of the still greater 
body of sickness out of doors, that our representa- 
tives should be beginning to feel the severe pressure 
of their parliamentary labours. Nor can we be sur- 
prised that some of them should be inclined to 
ascribe all the ills from which they are now suffering 
—the muggy weather and return of the influenza 
included—to her Majesty’s Government. Sir Henry 
James, for example, made a speech last Saturday 
denouncing Ministers for sitting on that day, in 
which he practically imputed to Mr. Gladstone a. 
settled determination to drive “gentlemen” out of 
parliamentary life. If Parliament were to be worked 
as hard in future years as it has been this year, 
Sir Henry declared, the men who have “local. 
influence, family estates, and duties as heads of 
families,” would cease to come to the House of 
Commons, and it would fall into the hands of 
persons “who scarcely had a home except that 
House,” and who would, therefore, apparently clin 
to it, if only as an alternative to the casua 
ward or the streets. It is interesting to find the 
“gentlemen”? of England, the men of “local 
influence, family estates, and duties as heads of 
families ” selecting Sir Henry James as their spokes- 
man. He must feel, of course, that he unites in his 
own person all the qualifications which he described 
so eloquently, and that it was his own enforced with- 
drawal from the scene of his political labours which 
he foresaw and lamented. But even those who must 
bow before Sir Henry Jamesasthe typical “gentleman” 
of the House of Commons may be allowed to deplore 
the fact that he permitted himself to speak like a 
typical snob when he referred to the Member of the 
future as‘a man who would have no home except in 
the House itself. That was a touch the vulgarity of 
which could only be exceeded by its silliness. Sir 
Henry James ought not to have forgotten that the 
great representative political adventurer of our 
century lived in a mansion at Grosvenor Gate, and 
died the possessor of an earldom and an estate in 
Bucks. Mr. Disraeli, we may rest assured, would 
not have been frightened out of Parliament either by 
long hours, Saturday sittings, or the influenza. But 
perhaps Sir Henry James is one of those men who 
believe that nobody can be an adventurer, or a 
“ professional ” politician, provided he has a balance 
at his bankers’ and the entrée at Arlington Street or 
Devonshire House. 

Yet, despite the arrant snobbishness of an 
utterance which reflected little credit upon the 
speaker, it is not to be denied that Sir Henry James 
represented one side of the parliamentary mood of 
the hour only too accurately. There is an un- 
questionable feeling of alarm among a large body 
of Members as to the growing pressure of their duties 
at Westminster. They do not pretend that the 
claims of their “estates” or their “families ” 
require them to give up public life under its present 
conditions. They leave these matters to the lordly 
care of Sir Henry James. But they know that their 
businesses, their professions, and their own health, 
have been exposed to a very severe tax this year, and 


they see, with something like dismay, that there is no 
clear prospect of release from their labours at any 
definite future date. Now, we must acknowledge that 
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we sympathise strongly with these hard - worked 
M.P.’s, and it is their present situation and the pros- 
pect before them that we wish to consider. In the 
first place, they must not forget the entirely exceptional 
character of this year’s proceedings in Parliament. 
The debates on the Home Rule Bill were unpre- 
cedented in length, and almost, if not quite, 
unprecedented in importance. The Government 
and the majority of the House of Commons were 
bound by their pledges to the country to undertake 
the task of carrying this measure through the 
Representative Chamber. They could not have 
shirked it under any circumstances; least of all 
could they shirk it in face of an opposition of the 
most stubborn and envenomed character, waged by 
the members of the late Government and their sup- 
porters against any attempt at the solution of the 
Irish question. All the time spent upon the Home 
Rule Bill, the prolonged sittings, the incessant 
divisions, the constant and fatiguing wrangle, must 
be regarded as lying apart from the ordinary routine 
of Parliament. It was the continuation on the floor 
of the House of Commons of the battle which for 
seven years had been waged in the country. As 
such a battle was never waged in Parliament before, 
so Members may reasonably anticipate that a similar 
battle will never be waged there in future. So far 
as the spring and summer session is concerned, 
therefore, it is a great mistake to assume that it 
represents a permanent change in the conditions of 
parliamentary life. It stands by itself, and Members 
may rest assured that there is no likelihood of their 
being called upon again to make sacrifices or put 
forth efforts similar to those demanded of them from 
February to September last. 

But what about the autumn session and the 
present state of business? Mr. Gladstone’s statement 
on Thursday night shows that Ministers are wisely 
determined not to yield to the tactics of the Opposi- 
tion ; and not to allow the fruits of their past labours 
to be filched from them. We are not surprised at 
the gloomy views taken by some Liberals of the 
political situation ; but it is well that they should 
understand that if there is anything abnormal in 
that situation it is not her Majesty’s Ministers, 
but her Majesty’s Opposition, that must be held 
responsible for it. The autumn session would un- 
questionably have sufficed for the work which was 
allotted to it if the Opposition had been prepared to 
act reasonably and in accordance with ordinary 
parliamentary usage. It is chiefly because the 
have not so acted that we find ourselves now wit 
the Empleyers’ Liability Bill waiting for reconsidera- 
tion after it has been altered by the Peers, and the 
Local Government Bill just one-third of the way 
through Committee. The obstruction offered to both 
of these measures has been, in its way, more discredit- 
able than anything which was witnessed during the 
battle over Home Rule. The pretexts, too, that are 
set up by Mr. Balfour and his party in defence of 
their obstructive tactics are nakedly and impudently 
hypocritical. For instance, they profess that there 
has been a great breach of faith on the part of the 
Government with regard to the Local Government 
Bill. We defy them to prove their statement. It is 
nothing more than a iulhew and transparent in- 
vention to hide their attempts to kill the Bill. But 
having got their excuse they are now throwing all 
their energies into the task of wasting time. If the 
can keep the House sitting over this Bill till well 
into the new year, they calculate that the Lords will 
be able to prolong the session till the middle of 
February, and that it will be the beginning of March, 
at the earliest, before the session of next year can 
commence, ‘These are the calculations in which our 
opponents are now indulging, and it is these 





calculations which are frightening some of our 
Liberal Members, and leading them to demand the 
immediate application of the Closure, for the purpose 
of defeating the conspiracy of obstruction. For our 
part, we have no objection to the Closure, nor do we 
believe that the general mass of the electors have 
any objection either. But the Local Government 
Bill is not an easy measure to Closure in Committee ; 
and at the best this remedy can only be applied ina 
partial manner. Besides, it cannot be applied at all 
unless there is a distinct alteration in the policy 
pursued by a section of the Liberal party. No 
Government can Closure a Bill against the obstruction 
of the Opposition when it can be easily shown that the 
discussions are kept up almost as much by the action 
of the Ministerialists as by that of their opponents. 
As a preliminary to the use of the Closure it will 
be necessary for supporters of the Government to 
put a voluntary closure upon themselves. Even 
then it may not be possible to carry this Bill through 
the House of Commons in time to avoid some of 
those terrible things of which the Tories talk so 
largely, and by means of which they are seeking to 
frighten Liberal Members. But we trust that 
neither the friends nor the enemies of the Govern- 
ment will lose sight of one fact: that is, that it is 
always in the pewer of the majority to defeat a 
hostile minority, not merely by using the Closure, 
but by simple persistence in sticking to work. This 
is the remedy proposed by Mr. Gladstone, and we 
believe it will prove effectual. Whatever happens, 
and however great may be the burden laid upon 
Parliament, there is one duty in which Ministers 
and their supporters must not fail. They must 
not allow the session to come to an end until 
they have secured some substantial results as the 
fruit of their prolonged and arduous conflict with an 
unscrupulous and dishonest Opposition. 








THE PARIS OUTRAGE. 

NQUESTIONABLY the outrage in the French 
Chamber on Saturday breaks the record among 

the exploits of Anarchism. To strike at the very seat 
of power, the representative assembly where the free 
society against which Anarchism is in revolt is 
carrying on its ruling functions, is an idea of more 
logical completeness than usually distinguishes these 
deeds. The execution of the thing, too, was bold 
and able. Only an accident—not a miscalculation 
or a hitch in the plan, but an accident of the 
purest kind — prevented the wholesale massacre 
which was designed, and which was to have de- 
prived France of the most capable of her present 
governing men, including probably the whole of the 
Casimir-Périer Ministry and the rising M. Dupuy. 
In face of a spreading Anarchist campaign, culminat- 
ing in such attacks as this, civilisation seems called 
upon to revise its attitude. Luckily the splendid 
coolness, dignity, and capacity with which the 
French Chamber behaved on Saturday go on the 
record also, beside Vaillant’s explosion, as the 
example of the temper befitting to civilisation in 
the circumstances. It must not let itself be in- 
timidated either into interruptisg its beneficfent 
work or from acting with vigorous aggressiveness in 
extirpating this evil. If M. Dupuy won the admira- 
tion of the world on Saturday, it was not merely 
for his own quiet heroism, but because society at 
large felt grateful to him, placed in a position 
so exalted and so representative, for giving it 
the lead, for setting it the right key, as it 
were, for its conduct. This feeling was at the 


back of the warmth with which the House of 
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Commons and the House of Lords approved the 
happily inspired suggestion of our own Government 
to send the sympathies of the British Parliament to 
its French sister, and of the spontaneity with which 
most of the Parliaments of Europe have done like- 
wise. The general tendency now is for the Powers 
to come together and devise a concerted plan 
against what is felt to be a common danger to 
organised society. When one thinks of this 
fellow-feeling, this solidarity of civilisation, like 
the union of Christendom against the infidel 
and the barbarian, one might be tempted to 
entertain flattering hopes for humanity, were it 
not for the ironic comment of the fact that even 
while the Powers are preparing thus to league against 
the miserable bomb-throwers, they are preparing 
none the Jess to turn the tremendous armaments 
of their civilisation against each other. What is 
Vaillant’s bomb compared to a torpedo or to the 
monster guns of a battle-ship? The very day the 
House of Commons sent its fraternal message to the 
French Chamber, its members asked several questions, 
the intention of which was to urge the building of 
more battle-ships, so that the British navy may be in 
a position to destroy the French navy with greater 
certainty when some day, which all of us are gloomily 
looking forward to, arrives. This, however, is a 
reflection which must no more interrupt the peaceful 
duties of society in the meantime than the portents 
of Anarchism. 

On the whole we must approve of the legislation 
adopted by the French Chamber during the week. 
It cannot be said to have been adoptei in panic, and 
it was not passed with any greater speed than the 
British Parliament has shown when it had to deal 
with a similar emergency. Even the regulations with 
regard to the Press are not exceptionable. Positive 
advocacy of crime is no more a legitimate exercise 
of the freedom of the press than the printing of 
obscene literature; and when it comes to publish- 
ing fiendish glorifications of current atrocities, 
and songs to the tune of the “Carmagnole” 
in which murder is the theme of every verse, it is 
time for any Government to interfere. A majority 
of 250 steadily supported M. Casimir-Périer in 
carrying his four Bills. The only attempt at opposi- 
tion came from a knot of the Socialists of whom 
M. Goblet made himself the spokesman. M. Guesde, 
the leader of the Revolutionary Socialist group, 
made no sign, he apparently having been too de- 
moralised by the conflicting emotions of an episode 
which gave him a son struck-deaf with terror and 
revealed in the person of the bomb-thrower an old 
disciple. A majority of more or less these propor- 
tions may, be relied gn to support M. Casimir-Périer 
for some time. His. Government has now a long 
lease of life before it, and a unique and superb 
opportunity. If the new Premier be the man for 
the occasion, this explosion may prove to have been 
a blessing in disguise. It has already enabled the 
Chamber to rehabilitate, by its firmness and resource 
in the ordeal, the faith in Parliamentary govern- 
ment which various events of late had begun to 
unsettle on the Continent. It has transformed an 
inchoate Chamber into a very solid one. It has 
obtained for the new Premier a big majority and a 
free hand. If he is strong enough to avoid the pit- 
falls of other governments in similar circumstances, 
and does not allow himself to be drawn into a 
barren policy of mere repression and reaction, he 
may be the founder at last of a stable party in French 
politics, and it may be written that Vaillant’s bomb 
was the saving of the Parliamentary Republic. 

A pertinent question arises for ourselves: Are 
we, as some of our reactionary organs have 
suggested during the week, with a backward refer- 





ence to Mr. Asquith’s recent answers regarding 
Trafalgar Square,’ to alter our own way of 
dealing with Anarchism in consequence of ‘this 
more lurid recrudescence of the phenomenon? To 
this we answer unhesitatingly, No. Nothing hes 
happened yet to discredit our method, or to alter the 
significance of the double singularity which we enjoy 
—on the one hand in our way of dealing with social 
discontent, and on the other in our immunity from 
its violent manifestations. We have not yetdeveloped 
an indigenous British Anarchism. The Anarchism 
which displays itself here, comes from abroad. 
Any Anarchism which might be said to havea native 
complexion reaches us through Ireland, the one spot 
in our dominions where our British principles of 
free government have not consistently been tried ; 
end in proportion as Ireland is being treated on the 
lines of statesmanship which have been applied to 
England and Scotland, the malady there tends to 
disappear. Mr. Asquith, we therefore think, will be 
wise if he sticks confidently to the course he has 
already laid down and pays no heed ‘o his re- 
actionary instigators. The Continental Anarchists, 
moreover, it must be noted, are the product of 
moral conditions which do not obtain . amongst 
the same classes of society here. They are types 
of a materialistic generation from which _ the 
moral sentiment has been totally exhausted and 
in which the vacuum left in its place is filled 
with the appetites of an unbridled aud exaggerated 
egoism. It is noteworthy that these French criminals 
cannot be described as ignorant men. Ravachol was 
quite a person of culture in his way, who acted as 
tutor to the children of the people with whom he 
lodged. Léauthier, who stabbed M. Geaorgevitch, could 
write a letter in a most polished style. Vaillant has 
“a, distingué manner.” He can speak well, write 
for the newspapers, handle chemicals with a skill 
which extorts the admiration of experts. He has 
been a pushing, daring person, who has sought by a 
manipulation of the resources of universal suffrage 
to obtain an influence akin to that of an American 
ward boss. He even stood for the Chamber. He 
and the others had, in fact, an effective supply of 
that education which is most ingenious in partially 
cultivating the intellect while depriving the character 
of any genuine moral nourishment. Vaillant, 
though a fearless and enterprising spirit, was no 
visionary. He was a calculating selt-seeker. His 
career in its more squalid lines resembled that 
of that most significant creation of modern French 
fiction, the hero of Maupassant’s “ Bel Ami.” Had 
he succeeded, had he become a Deputy, got 
within reach of Baron Reinach’s purse, he would 
never have thrown a bomb, He systematically stole 
since he left school. He stole a man’s wife, house, 
name, and marriage certificate, and frightened his 
victim into abject acquiescence. When Ravachol 
wanted money to pursue his chemical experiments or 
to enjoy himself, he strangled and robbed old women. 
These are what M. Leroy Beaulieu has happily named 
the barbarians of civilisation—a generation of whom 
he sees growing up over the Continent, threatening, 
as he says, to submerge the German-Latin culture 
of the nineteenth century in the night of a new 
Dark Age. We have escaped that portent here as 
yet—where the leaders of our proletariat are mostly 
religious enthusiasts who preach on Sundays and 
all but wear the clerical collar. So far as dealing 
with our own malcontents is concerned, we have 
clearly no call to alter our system. Whether we 
ought to make a change in our custom with regard 
to foreign criminals who use our soil as a base of 
operations against society in their own countries is 
another and quite distinct question, and we discuss 
that fully elsewhere. 
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NAVAL SUPREMACY AND THE PANIC- 
MONGERS. 


T is disheartening to find that Lord George 

Hamilton, the late First Lord of the Admiralty, 
and Mr, A. B. Forwood, the late Secretary, seem 
resolved to do what they can to injure the movement 
which is now being carried on, irrespective of party, 
for increasing the strength of the Navy. To these 
gentlemen it is evident that “ patriotism ’’ is merely 
a synonym for Tory supremacy, and that the 
strengthening of the Fleet is a matter entirely sub- 
ordinate to the strengthening of their own party 
before the country. We do not care to follow them 
into the silly and vulgar squabble in which they are 
trying to merge a great national agitation. Perhaps 
when we remember their own exploits at the Admir- 
alty, and the way in which they had to be almost 
literally kicked by Lord Charles Beresford into the 
adoption of that forward policy of which they now 
boast so much, we need not be surprised at their 
present attitude. Be this as it may, we have reason 
to be grateful that the administration of the Navy 
is at this moment in more capable hands than theirs, 
and that it has not needed a panic to lead Lord 
Spencer and his colleagues boldly to face the neces- 
sity for an early extension of our naval resources. 
The meeting held in the City on Tuesday was 
attended by Liberals as well as Tories; and the 
opinions expressed by all the responsible speakers 
were in absolute agreement. We are glad to know, 
however, that the agreement which prevailed in the 
City prevails also at Whitehall. The Admiralty are 
not only carrying on the full normal programme of 
construction, but are carefully considering a still 
larger prospective programme. If, however, Minis- 
ters are assailed with votes of censure before they 
have had an opportunity of explaining their naval 
policy to the House, they are entitled to treat the 
matter as a question of confidence, and to refuse to 
parley with their intemperate assailants. But in 
any case the alarmists may feel reassured. They 
are merely, as we said some weeks ago, knocking 
at an open door; and in due time they will find 
how little excuse they had for the panic-mongering 
in which some of them have of late indulged. In 
the meantime it is well to continue the calm discus 
sion of our naval needs with a view to the sound 
education of public opinion on the subject. 

Two distinct questions have been raised in connec- 
tion with the present movement which it is desirable 
to disentangle. The agitation started with the dis- 
proportion between the Mediterranean fleets of France 
and England, and an equally misleading comparison 
between Toulon and Malta. It then passed on to the 
relative naval strength of the two countries. The 
one question—the peace distribution of H.M. ships— 
is essentially strategic; the other is a matter of 
Imperial policy. We have held absolute command 
of the Mediterranean before we possessed Malta, and 
no expenditure would enable Valetta to rival Toulon 
with the whole resources of a great country at its 
back. Our relative strength in battleships in the 
Mediterranean suffices as a peace distribution, but the 
cruiser force which should | be present at the out- 
break of war is quite inadequate, and the com- 
position of the squadron as a whole needs careful 
revision. Two or three of the small craft are 
absolutely useless for any war purpose in these waters, 
and there are only two fairly effective torpedo-catchers 
to pit against the swarm of torpedo boats which the 
French are ready to employ. It would scarcely be 
economical to utilise splendid vessels like the Hawke 
and Edgar to chase torpedo boats, as the Blenheim 
seems to have done during the late manceuvres. 

The French have adopted a definite Mediter- 











ranean policy on the lines laid down by Admiral 
Aube. Its aims have long been perfectly clear, and 
are unquestionably sound from the French point of 
view ; but there is no sufficient indication that our 
counter-policy has as yet gone beyond a gradual 
strengthening of the squadron. Much more is 
needed. On the one side is a definite course of 
action, fully accepted and consistently pursued; on 
the other, half-measures inadequately considered and 
based on little apparent principle. The monstrous 
suggestion that the Mediterranean might advan- 
tageously be abandoned in war to allow of concen- 
tration of effort elsewhere, and the general want of 
clear ideas as to the actual naval requirements of the 
Empire may help to account for the want of a defined 
policy. We cannot possibly abandon the Mediter- 
ranean; nor would any economy of strength accrue 
therefrom. The measure of our effort is that of the 
force which an enemy could exert. The place for 
our ships is in face of that enemy. All experience 
proves that the only effective strategy is to confine 
hostile vessels as far as possible to their ports by the 
menace of stronger or better-equipped squadrons in 
their near proximity. To abandon the Mediterranean 
would mean the gratuitous handing-over of a magni- 
ficent training-ground, and the permanent occu- 
pation of Egypt by a strong naval Power which 
would then absolutely possess a better route to the 
East than our own. To close in, by a squadron at 
Gibraltar, a great and perfectly trained fleet, would 
be a task of immense difficulty and the gravest 
anxiety. We should require more, not less, ships for 
its accomplishment, A completely successful issue 
to a naval war would be vouched doubtful, and 
failing this, the sea power of the Empire would for 
the future be grievously impaired by the concession 
of new facilities for attack. Even if there were not 
a Mediterranean trade greater than that with the 
Australasian colonies to be defended, strategic con- 
ditions imperatively demand that the command of 
these waters should be sternly held. 

The cry for a substantial increase to the navy, 
though raised on a side issue, is amply justified, and 
the gross exaggerations of some writers need not be 
allowed to weaken a great national cause. Relatively 
to France, we are now stronger than has been the 
case since the era of armour began. The figures 
given by the Parliamentary Returns made up by the 
Admiralty in August last are as follows :— 


IN COMMISSION AND RESERVE, 


Great Britain. France, Russia. 
Battle-ships wn Bw BM wo BW 
Cruisers ... ws ane —— fee 15 
BUILT, AND COMPLETING FOR SEA. 
Battle-ships ove 9 ace 8 ase 8 
Cruisers ... mee met has : 2 


These figures prove, however, that France has 
entered upon a period of naval competition similar 
to that inaugurated by Colbert. The great navy on 
which the French, with a total mercantile tonnage 
less than one-twelfth of our own, are now spending 
nearly 10} millions sterling per annum, is already 
far larger than is needed for a purely Continental 
war. Russia, from the rapid increase of her battle- 
ships, must evidently be credited with the intention 
to assert her naval strength in the Mediterranean, 
while her abnormally large and costly cruisers of the 
Rurik class can have been built with only one object. 
Whether the embracings at Toulon and Paris signify 
much or little, the sea power of Great Britain is 
distinctly challenged, and it is dangerous to blink 
the fact. We harbour no aggressive designs. For 
us, the main desire is that the trade of the world 
should go free, under whatever flag; but with a 
total sea-borne commerce of more than 900 millions 
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sterling, a challenge which touches our national exist- 
ence must be accepted. Deplorable as the necessity 
may seem, the safest and, in the long run, the most 
economical course is to end competition by proving 
it to be hopeless. We dare not trust the future to 
the grave risks in which an outburst of French Chau- 
vinism might at any time involve us under existing 
conditions. 

The Government is fully alive to the magnitude 
of the issues, and is prepared to uphold the principles 
laid down by Cobden. Any sum required will be 
willingly voted by the House of Commons, if ade- 
quate cause is shown. The elaboration of a pro- 
gramme which must rule the distribution of naval 
expenditure for a period of years is, however, not to 
be accomplished without due thought. Some of 
the figures presented appear to be based upon the 
flimsiest empirical calculations. More rational data 
than an allowance of two per battle-ship can surely 
be found for the just demand for additional cruisers. 
The squadrons of small ironclads required by Lord 
C. Beresford for the destruction of an enemy’s 
torpedo-boat stations would be utterly useless for 
such a purpose. Other considerations than mere 
numerical strength of ships must receive adequate 
attention. The questions of personnel and of sea- 
training are vitally important, if history has any 
meaning. Malta cannot, and certainly need not, 
rival Toulon, but could be greatly improved as a 
naval base at moderate cost. The provision of a 
breakwater at Gibraltar may be of far more value 
than an additional Terrible. There is urgent need 
of arriving at clearer notions of what constitute 
real requirements, and thus of avoiding the gross 


waste which, in certain cases, followed the scare of 


1878. Piecemeal treatment of the many factors 
which goto make up sea power leads only to con- 
fusion and inefficiency. If the direct question— 
“What measures are necessary to enable H.M. Navy 
to maintain command of the sea in war with two 
great Naval Powers ?’’—were submitted to a well- 
selected body, a reply should be forthcoming in a 
month, and the House of Commons and the public 
would presumably prefer cool discussion by persons 
placed in full possession of existing facts, to the 
promiscuous lucubrations of casual correspondents. 
Persons perfectly qualified to undertake the task are 
available ; but they do not, as a rule, write letters to 
newspapers. 








THE LORDS’ DILEMMAS. 


anmG@QG— 


flee suggestion of the Lords on the subject of 
betterment, which Sir John Lubbock was 
selected to exploit the other evening, is chiefly in- 
teresting as an indication at once of the morale and 
the intelligence of the august body from which it 
emanated. The Lords have grown nervous about the 
question of betterment, and havedetermined to hedge. 
It has been borne in upon them that their action 
in this matter has done their party serious damage. 
London is so strong for betterment that even London 
Tory members cannot face their constituents if they 
have this deed of their lordships upon their record. 
Independent Tories, like Sir Albert Rollit, rise in 
their places in the House and condemn the pro- 
ceeding. The Lords, therefore, have thought it well 
to hedge. Now the manner of their hedging is 
noteworthy. The Commons having affirmed the 
principle of betterment and put it in a Bill, and sent 
the Bill up to the Lords, the Lords threw it out. 
The Commons reaffirmed the principle and sent 
the Bill back again, and the Lords threw it out 
again. They threw it out with contumely. Lord 
Salisbury, with that boldness of assertion and 





that candour of phrase which are a part of 
the perennial delightfulness of his oratory, stig- 
matised betterment as “a senseless suggestion.” 
“A more senseless suggestion,’ said he, ‘“ was 
never put—and that is saying a good deal—into 
a Bill presented to Parliament.” This was the 
flourish or tail-piece, so to speak, rounding off a 
definition of betterment which showed that his 
lordship had not taken the trouble to understand 
what the suggestion was about. He even scoffed at 
the procedure by which the House of Commons put 
it in a Bill. It was “driven,” he said, “through 
the crooked back-ways of a thing called a hybrid com- 
mittee.”” The Lords, having now realised that they 
did a very unpopular and mistaken thing in adopting 
this tone with regard to Betterment, have hit upon 
the following device for mending their band. They 
would invite the Commons to meet them in a joint 
committee—a “ hybrid ’’ committee—to consider the 
principle of the senseless suggestion ; to consider it 
im vacuo, not with a view to adopting any practical 
scheme, but with a view to discussing academically 
the theory whether the Commons were right in hold- 
ing, let alone repeatedly asserting, such a principle at 
all. On the supposition that the Commons were 
fools or utterly devoid of self-respect, this device 
might be said to have a certain lambent brilliancy. 
If the Commons would sit down in a joint committee 
to question the merits of a principle which it had 
again and again affirmed, and do this for the express 
purpose of relieving the Lords of the odium of 
having repeatedly rejected that principle, the Upper 
House would have made a score which would cer- 
tainly have entitled it to our respect. But as it is 
notorious that the House of Commons has not yet 
utterly lost its senses, the idea appears less intel- 
ligent. It depends now for any efficacy it may 
have upon the possibility of persuading British. 
electors that the Commons, in declining to walk into 
the joint committee, are the enemies. of their own 
principle and the Lords its truest friends—in other 
words, upon the off-chance that if the Commons are 
not fools, British electors are. It was to make the 
most of this forlorn hope that Sir John Lubbock 
was put 7. to move the adjournment on Monday 
evening. Mr. Chamberlain helped him desperately, 
acting in this, as he has already dona in the case 
of the Employers’ Liability Bill, as the chief apolo- 
gist and champion—such is the strange humour 
of Time!—of those lilies of the field who toil not 
neither do they spin in “another place.” The 
Commons, however, remained inexorable, and pointed 
to the Improvements Bill of the Manchester Cor- 
poration, which is to come in in the beginning of 
next year, and which, as it is to contain a better- 
ment clause, will give their lordships an early oppor- 
tunity of manifesting unmistakably their revised 
attitude on this principle. In the meantime they 
must only stew in the juice of their two contumelious 
rejections. By their rejection of the clauses of the 
Employers’ Liability Bill protecting the working man 
against the dangers of contracting-out, and their 
adoption instead of it of a positive contracting- 
out-facilitation clause invented by Lord Dudley, 
they have already furnished the Trade Unionists of 
Accrington with perhaps the clearest Labour issue 
ever presented at an election. 








DYNAMITE AND INTERNATIONAL LAW. 





HE horrible outrage committed in the French 
T Chamber of Deputies has brought out, as we have 
said, any of the best points in international human 
nature. But panic has not been altogether avoided, 
and even a part of our own Radical press has been 
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screaming—screaming for repressive measures, for 
new legislation, for something to be done, or, at 
least, for an international conference. We do not 
wish to minimise the seriousness of the situation ; 
but it is a difficulty not of law, but of fact; 
it is a matter for policemen rather than jurists; and 
there is no reason whatever for a panic conference, 
or panic treaties, or panic legislation. So far as law 
can afford the means of punishment, the law of 
England to-day is amply sufficient. 

A good deal of the screaming in the press is due to 
popular delusions about the case of Orsini. A lady, 
writing to the Chronicle, arguing in favour of England 
being retained as the haven of rest for dynamiters 
which she now supposes it to be, thinks it enough to 
say that “‘ we did not extradite Orsini.’’ Of course we 
did not, because there was no necessity to do so, any 
more than there is to extradite Vaillant. Orsini was 
caught, tried, and executed in Paris. What would 
have happened if Orsini had escaped to England one 
cannot say. There would have been a very nice 
question for the Secretary of State, for the police 
magistrate at Bow Street, and for the Court of 
Queen’s Bench, before whom he would have been 
brought on habeas corpus. They would have had to 
decide whether the crime of murdering ten men and 
wounding one hundred and fifty others came within 
the category of political offences because it was done 
with the object of removing an Emperor who was 
supposed to be the obstacle to that emancipation 
of Italy which he was at that very time under 
treaty obligations to effect. The English courts 
would probably have decided, as the Belgian courts 
did in the case of his accomplices, that the murderer 
was not shielded by this very remote excuse, and 
though many people would doubtless have been 
touched at the noble bearing of the polite assassin, 
British public opinion would probably have supported 
the decision. What the British courts would not 
do, and what British public opinion would not allow 
their Government to do, was something very different. 
The British courts would not allow the conviction of 
Simon Bernard for conspiracy to murder on in- 
sufficient evidence, and the British people would 
not allow their Government to alter the Eng- 
lish law of conspiracy to murdér at foreign 
dictation, even though Orsini’s country, Sardinia, 
did so without demur. The British Parliament has 
since, in a general Act consolidating the law as to 
offences against the person, made some of the 
changes (though not all) proposed by Lord Palmerston 
in his Conspiracy Bill, and if Vaillant had any 
accomplices who plotted on English soil to murder 
M. Dupuy, they can be tried and sentenced to ten 
years’ penal servitude, and no political sentimentalism 
will help them in the least. Furthermore, as we 
know from the case of Herr Most, a foreigner oa 
British soil who advocates, whether orally or in 
writing, assassination, even of a despotic monarch, 
is liable to the same severe punishment. We 
mete out to the man who conspires to murder 
a foreign sovereign the same punishment which 
we would give to the man who conspired to murder 
our own Prime Minister. It is true that the 
Explosive Substances Act, 1883—a hastily drawn bit 
of — legislation—requires proof, before conviction 
under that Act, that the dynamite was made or held 
with intent to endanger life or property in the United 
Kingdom ; but the Walsall case (where the bombs 
were mostly prepared for use in a foreign opera- 
house) shows that there is little practical difficulty 
in securing a conviction on this account. With this 
slight exception, the most exacting foreign jurist 
could not say that our law requires amendment in 
so far as it deals with the prevention of dynamite 
plots on British soil. 








Nor do we think he would say that it requires 
amendment in so far as it deals with the extradition 
of dynamiters who, after committing outrages 
abroad, escape to England. In some cases, as in 
that of the United States before the new treaty now 
under consideration, our treaties are not complete 
enough, but that is usually the fault of the foreign 
treaty-powers. The fault is not in the proviso for 
political criminals, but in the incomplete catalogue of 
crimes. Our law does not place any unreasonable limit 
on the completion of the catalogue. It does, however, 
say that “a fugitive criminal shall not be surrendered 
if the offence in respect of which his surrender is 
demanded is one of a political character.” In that 
case the Secretary of State may, as a discretionary 
political act, refuse his order for a warrant; or the 
police magistrate or the judges may, as a judicial 
act, order the prisoner to be released. But this ex- 
ception is one not peculiar to our law; it is almost 
universal. The only difference between our law and 
that of some other countries is that we do not 
define or limit the words “ of a political character.” 
During the discussion of the Extradition Bill in 
1870 John Stuart Mill suggested that the words 
* political offence ”’ should be defined to mean “ any 
offence committed in the course of or furthering 
of civil war, insurrection, or political commo- 
tions.” In 1877 a very strong Royal Commis- 
sion of distinguished lawyers asked Parliament to 
declare that political motive should not be recog- 
nised as a ground for refusing extradition, unless 
the crime was committed during civil war or open 
insurrection, subject to a discretionary power in the 
Secretary of State. But Parliament has refused to 
define its meaning: it has left the difficult task to 
the judges. In that we think it has been wise. 
The judges have excused the insurrectionists of 
Ticino, but they have not shown, and probably never 
will show, any mercy to the secret assassin. The 
whole tend of their decisions is to limit the words to 
very much Mr. Mill’s meaning. It is a mistake to 
suppose that, according to the law of England, 
Vaillant, for instance, could not have been extra- 
dited if he had escaped hither. A mere vague 
political motive is not, as it should not be, an excuse 
for a treacherous murder or attempt to murder com- 
mitted at a time of profound peace. If any foreign 
Anarchists take refuge here, thinking it is, they will 
soon discover their mistake. 

The real reason why England is a favourite refuge 
for criminals of this type is not the character of our 
law so much as that of our police system. We do 
not keep such people under surveillance, as our 
neighbours do across the Channel. They may perhaps 
ask us either to make our detectives watch them, or to 
let theirs watch them, just as the Germans asked the 
Swiss in 1888, It would be difficult to refuse such a 
request ifitis made. If any international conference 
is wanted, it is a conference of detectives rather than 
of jurists. The hospitality of Scotland Yard would 
doubtless be offered to such a gathering, but anybody 
likely to scream (or their reporters) had better be 
excluded. 








WHERE THE WAYS PART. 





HE Ministerial crisis in Italy, which has lasted 

now for three weeks, is really little more than 
an extension and intensitication of the deadlock of 
the last eighteen months. Last May twelvemonth 
the Giolitti Cabinet entered on office, pledged to 
work wonders. During its whole term of office it 
was always just going to begin. Like General 
Trochu, it had its plan, though that plan was never 
revealed till six weeks ago, and then differed wholly 
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from all the promises its authors had made. Like 
the Cabinet of the immediate future, it was com- 
posed of men of eminence, though the subordinates 
were more on a par with their chief than the 
present Ministers are with Signor Crispi. It 
began; and immediately after resigned in disgrace, 
without even attempting a defence. Tren Signor 
Zanardelli tried to form a Cabinet, which would, 
to all appearance, have run very much the same 
course. Why he failed nobody exactly knows. 
Apparently he could not get together a strong 
coalition Cabinet, and the Cabinet he did form did 
not please the King. As to the details of their differ- 
ence, much secret history has already been revealed 
and centradicted. It has been said that the Foreign 
Minister he proposed, being an immigrant from the 
Trentino, was supposed to possess Irredentist sym- 
pathies which were likely to disqualify him for 
negotiation with the Court of Vienna. It has been 
said that the Ministry was incomplete, or was not 
strong enough on the financial side, and that the 
King ordered the generals who were to receive port- 
folios to refuse to serve. All that is certain is that 
neither the Premier nor some of his Ministers were 
acceptable at Court. 

Accordingly, a remedy has been resorted to that 
at first sight seems desperate. The solution of the 
crisis has been committed to the chief agent in quick- 
ening the tendencies that have brought it about. 
At a time when Italy needs more than ever to be on 
good terms with France, her Premier is to be a 
Gallophobe. At a time when the new political 
enlightenment the Vatican has exhibited in French 
affairs gives hope that it may come to some modus 
vivendi with the Italian kingdom, the agent through 
whom all negotiation would be conducted is a bitter 
and lifelong foe of the Papacy. Ata time when the 
economic situation is desperate, when the nation is 
on the verge of bankruptcy, when expenditure 
must be reduced and new taxes seem impossible, 
the saviour of Italian credit is the chief pro- 
moter in the past of the military expenditure which 
has brought her to her present pass; ani, while it 
is not at all clear that he contemplates any appre- 
ciable reduction in that expenditure, he is pledged 
to raise some four millions sterling annually from a 
people whose aggregate income is already taxed 
altogether some 25 per cent. or more on its annual 
amount. Truly, the remedy seems to be an example 
of the homeopathic theory run mad. 

But it must be said in fairness that Signor 
Crispi’s attitude, so far as it is yet revealed, does not 
bear out the predictions which we and a large portion 
of the Continental press have based on his previous 
career. He seems to have done his best to make his 
Ministry one of conciliation—a Ministry of Affairs 
in a much higher sense than that term is commonly 
used in Continental politics—a Ministry with no 
defined party programme, but with a wide basis, with 
Ministers of proved and varied ability, with a mission 
to unite all parties at this desperate crisis in carrying 
out the only measures which will extricate the nation 
from disaster and perhaps even disintegration. 
Signor Saracco is a man of proved ability; Signor 
Sonnino, we believe, a rising man. The rest of the 
Cabinet are certainly not nobodies. The area of 
selection is so wide that it has covered even a former 
Conservative Prime Minister—the Marquis di Rudini. 
The new Premier has done his best—though naturaily 
with little success—to come to terms with the Ex- 
treme Left. But their leaders reserve their declara- 
tions till they see his programme. And the prevalent 
impression clearly is that Signor Crispi, who began 
life as a Mazzinian and revolutionist, and continued 
it as the Chauvinist Minister of a not too constitu- 
tional monarchy, is now, at the age of seventy-four, 





to enter on a third phase. He is to do what it 
might hitherto have been predicted with confidence 
no Italian Ministry dares to do, and what no [talian 
Parliament dare ratify—to reduce the civil ser- 
vice; to suppress the superfluous local courts and 
universities ; perhaps even—most astonishing of all— 
to cut down the army, perhaps only a little, perhaps 
by two corps. He is to add six or seven per cent. to 
a taxation already unbearable; he is to save Italy 
from bankruptcy, maintain the peace of Europe, and 
renounce his whole past. At any rate, that is what 
is expected of him; and Italian funds have gone up. 

It is, no doubt, rather dangerous, as a Paris paper 
says, to base any hopes in a case like this on the 
possibility of miracle. But the miracle will not be in 
the “ evolution ” of Signor Crispi, but in the accept- 
ance by the Italian nation of the sweeping reductions 
and crushing taxation which he is believed to intend. 
A revived grist tax, an increased salt tax, are not 
safe or hopeful proposals when Sicily and Southern 
Italy are on the verge of a tremendous agrarian 
revolt. The Italian Parliament as it is now con- 
structed is the prey of local interests; and let 
one district tribunal, or one empty univer- 
sity be touched, the chances are still that the 
Ministerial majority will suffer rapid disintegra- 
tion. So, at least, we should say, looking at 
the political history of recent years; for the three 
last Italian Ministries have been chiefly notable for 
the size of their majorities and the suddenness of 
their collapses. But the Italian people, as Signor 
Villari pointed out in a notable article last month, 
varies very much in its ability to cope with events. 
It can rise to great occasions: usually of late years 
it has been below the demands of ordinary political 
life. Will the greatness of the danger nerve it to 
sacrifice, to union, concentration, postponement of 
private interests to the common good? Or will 
Signor Crispi have the courage to defy Court circles 
and the military party, to insist on patent facts, 
and reduce the active army to what is necessary for 
police duty in Sicily and Abyssinia? If neither of 
these things happen it is difficult to see what hope 
can remain of a pacific solution. We cannot 
venture to, predict how the storm will begin. It 
may be in a furious agrarian uprising in Sicily 
and Calabria; it may be in a European war, 
undertaken as an excuse for bankraptcy; it 
may be only in a General Election, with a great 
increase in the strength of the Extreme Left and 
the first appearance of the Ultramontane vote. 
Whatever it be, there are great dangers threat- 
ening the Italian kingdom and Italian unity. 
The next few months will decide whether she 
shall remain the nation the formation of which 
is one of the glories of this century, or decline into 
a loose Federal Republic somewhat of the South 
American type. This suggestion, by the way, is 
not our own; it is based on the language of Signor 
Villari and Signor Crispi himself. The common- 
sense way to secure the first alternative is to reduce 
the military expenditure. Signor Crispi may have 
a more heroic method. It remains to be seen 
whether it has any chance of a fair trial. 








FINANCE. 





HE Stock Markets are at last growing a little 

more hopeful. There is still much depression, 
and, of course, a good deal of distrust. The Trust 
crisis, to which we have referred so often, has 
not yet been brought toan end. But there is less 
anxiety respecting this matter than there was a 
little while ago. Furthermore, the Money Market is 
still sensitive, partly because of the political ap- 
prehensions on the Continent and the eagerness of 
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the great military Governments to add to their gold 
war-treasures, partly because of the crisis through 
which the world has so long been passing, and which 
is not yet quite terminated, and partly because of 
the fear that the United States Government may 
suddenly decide to borrow a large amount in gold. 
But the impression is gaining ground, for all that, 
that as soon as Christmas is over the Money Market 
will become easy, that supplies will increase, and 
that bankers will be more ready to accommodate 
their customers. Meanwhile the City is at last 
beginning to see that what we predicted as a con- 
sequence of the settlement of the coal strike is 
actually coming to pass. Already, even the dis- 
heartened City is recognising the hopeful signs. 
Some of the railway companies are, for example, 
showing increased receipts. It is not likely that 
the improvement will be very rapid — indeed, it 
would be unfortunate if it were, for it would mean 
unwise speculation. But that the improvement will 
be steady, however slow, we venture again to assert. 
The prospect of better trade has increased the 
demand for Home Railway stocks, and has infused 
altogether a more cheerful feeling into members of 
the Stock Exchange as well as in the City generally. 
In the United States, on the other hand, business is 
very greatly depressed. Bankers are unwilling to 
incur risks; money, therefore, is lying unemployed 
in immense amounts; and as the United States is 
largely indebted to Europe, gold is being exported. 
Many people are somewhat alarmed. They remember 
that while the repeal of the Sherman Act was in 
suspense, gold exports were very large, and they fear 
that the present exports are a bad sign. Asa matter 
of fact, the circumstances are altogether different. 
The exports now are not so much due to distrust as 
to the fact that the United States is in debt to 
Europe and has to settle that debt. Upon the Con- 
tinent the Bourses are quiet, but fairly steady, 
considering all the circumstances. It is surprising, 
indeed, that there has not before now been a 
greater fall in prices. 

At the end of last week the Under-Secretary of 
State for India introduced a Bill giving power to the 
Indian Government to borrow in this country ten 
millions sterling. The Bill is rendered necessary, he 
admitted, because the closing of the mints has dis- 
organised Indian trade, stimulating imports into 
India and checking exports from that country. The 
result is that the India Council has been unable to 
sell its bills and telegraphic transfers. Within the 
current financial year—the year ending with March 
next—the Council has to pay, in round figures, 18} 
millions sterling in London. From the Ist of April 
to the present time it has received for its bills and 
telegraphic transfers not quite 6} millions sterling. 
But it has borrowed up to the present time about 4} 
millions. Altogether, therefore, it has raised by sales 
and by loans 11} millions sterling, leaving about 7} 
millions sterling to be obtained during the next 3} 
months. If the Council succeeds in selling its drafts 
freely the Government hopes that the Council will 
have to borrow not more than a million sterling; if 
it is not successful in selling, the Council may have 
to borrow as much as six millions sterling. The Bill 
was read a second time on Wednesday, and of course 
will become law. The price of silver fluctuates about 
82d. per ounce, and the Money Market is irregular 
and rather apprehensive. The discount rate in the 
open market, however, is about 24 per cent. 








FLYING SOUTH. 





ROM the fogs and rains in that mighty capital 

of the British Empire on which, at this season, 
the sun never rises; across that abominablestrait, that 
atrocity of Nature which science, with all its vaunting, 
has failed to subdue; from Paris, by the Mediter- 
ranée express of the P. L. M. Railway, ensconced 
in a luxurious car of the Internationale Wagons- 
Lite, drowsily conscious through the night of the 








melancholy horn which, as the O’Mulligan would 
have said, “ weeps melojious” when the train takes 
leave of a station; awaking at Marseilles to reflec- 
tions on bouillabaisse, disturbed at Toulon by lower- 
ing fortresses, which check, with sudden menace, the 
eye that roves through masses of olives up the sunny 
hill side; away into the land of enchantment—of the 
palm, the orange, and the eucalyptus, of the climate 
whose caressing odours recall the kisses of a lost 
youth: this is the flight which makes you forget your 
“rough island story,” and feel you are a citizen of 
every landscape that unfolds itself along the shores 
of the Riviera. You have read much about this 
country in novels; it is steeped in the imaginative 
colouring of romantic adventure; and for years and 
years it has been peopled for you with lovers and 
gamblers and fascinating villains. You see pro- 
cessions of distraught heroines on every terrace; 
they cast despairing glances at the moonlit sea: its 
calm beauty soothes their perturbed spirits, or 
suggests pages of bitterness about the passion which 
glows like a maleficent jewel amidst this setting of 
tranquil loveliness. Lurking there in the shadow is 
a sinister figure intent, no doubt, on crime; and here 
in the brilliant café is seated the irresistible prince 
who has fought a duel with the hero, and turns out to 
be a fugitive from the galleys. You wonder in how 
many plays Nice has served to illustrate the scene- 
painter's skill in backgrounds; along how many 
hotel balconies avenging footsteps have stolen to in- 
terrupt a tryst ; how many adventuresses have taken 
poison just at the moment when forgiveness and 
compassion are knocking at the door. The adven- 
turess, indeed, is so vital to the traditions of the 
Riviera that, as you stroll along the Promenade des 
Anglais, you expect to be dazzled by serpentine 
seductiveness, and yield very slowly to the con- 
viction that there is about the same proportion 
of elderly ladies and scrupulously unattractive 
damsels with dogs as may be seen any after- 
noon of the Brighton season in the King’s 
Road. Where is she — that siren with a varied 
past, who should be sitting in the brilliant sun, 
dressed with consummate neatness (it is so telling 
to be neat in the morning), and drooping those 
long black eyelashes on the cheek, which, by judi- 
cious repair or inexhaustible vitality, still pre- 
serves its exquisite contour? Perhaps she has not 
yet arrived; perhaps she is detained in Paris in the 
toils of the money-lender, who uses her as a decoy 
(see volume three passim); perhaps she has gone 
to Cannes, which prides itself on a superior aris- 
tocracy. At all events, you continue to believe in 
her faithfully, as an indispensable product of a 
tropical vegetation, and a reality as solid as the 
unwieldy foliage of the prickly pear. 

Nice offers you a quaint humour when your 
emerge from the railway station. Your eye is 
caught at once by a series of pictures on a hoarding, 
representing the evils of gambling at Monte Carlo. 
First you have the exterior of the Casino, with a 
number of persons engaged in the rational enjoy- 
ment of life. Then you have the terrace and a 
drama: one lifeless figure lies stretched before the 
horrified gaze of a woman, and another is suspended 
over the balustrade from a lamp-post. The rest of 
the series are occupied with widows and orphans, 
and the flunkeys of the bank carrying bags of gold; 
and the moral of the exhibition is that the public 
opinion of Nice reprobates the financial system of 
the Principality of Monaco. Cynics are heard to 
declare that this is not outraged virtue, but wounded 
pique, because Monte Carlo has refused to subscribe 
to the funds of the Nice carnival. The impressionable 
traveller may decline to take this view, though he 
may wish that Nice had employed a better artist, 
and regret that these impressive frescoes are left to 
the mercy of the weather and of the malevolence 
which throws mud. Scandal is rife in the Riviera. 
You may hear that the late M. Blanc, who founded 
the bank at Monte Carlo, and married his daughter 
to a Bonaparte, was so niggardly that when his 
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wife spent a hundred francs on some ornament, he 
rebuked her extravagance, sat down at the tables 
in a German town to recover the outlay, and lost 
twenty thousand. It is even said that the Prince of 
Monaco, an estimable man who devotes himself to 
natural history, will decline to renew the contract of 
the Casino Company, which must run out in a few 
years. Considering that the citizensof the Principality 
are free from taxation, that they cultivate religion in 
a handsome cathedral, to say nothing of charitable 
works and the bains de mer, all at the expense of 
the Company, it is unlikely that their enlightened 
ruler will abandon his scientific pursuits for the 
cares of State which would be entailed by a Budget. 
Besides, it may be that the conscience of Nice is 
unduly particular. You may visit Monte Carlo 
without discovering any drama. In romances you 
read of the conflict of passions, the agony of sus- 
pense, the haggard despair, the unholy joy, which 
make the gambling-saloons as lurid as Tophet. In 
actuality you find a number of people crowded 
round a green table, as dull and decorous as the 
most virtuous directors at a board meeting. Here 
and there is a skilfully constructed automaton, who 
turns the wheel, dispenses change, pays your 
winnings, and rakes in your losses, with the im- 
passiveness of mechanism. Middle-aged ladies, 
who probably employ their spare time in em- 
broidering vestments for the Monaco clergy, follow 
the fortunes of the game with a card and a 
pin, and win or lose without the smallest agita- 
tion. As a rule, the board groans under the 
modest but weighty five-franc piece, though now 
and again a billet de banque flutters into the grip of 
the automaton at the treasury. There are players 
who plod on for hours with tiny piles of coin, too 
intent on their calculations to notice the occasional 
swoop of a bolder spirit. A woman flings a billet 
at the nearest automaton, gets her change, dis- 
tributes it methodically about the table, makes a 
coup, then another, then a third, and flits away 
with her pockets full to some other distraction. 
But the middle-aged dame continues to prod her 
card with the pin, unmoved by momentous strokes 
of genius or luck; nothing breaks the stillness save 
the ring of money and the parrot-call of the 
croupier; and the conflict of passions sinks to a 
prosaic, sordid, squalid struggle with chance. 

There is something in the air of Monte Carlo 
which produces a moral insouciance, and makes you 
yearn in better moments for the sterner clime of 
the Stock Exchange, though you may brace your 
soul to a reasonable elevation with the simple 
beauties of the scenery as they reveal themselves 
along the Corniche road. It is not wonderful that 
from the summit of his ancestral rock the sovereign 
who is endowed with the spare cash of many 
nations should brood over the secrets of Nature. 
When he strays by an accidental stumble beyond 
his frontier and the protection of his standing 
army, he may be forgiven if he wishes to extend the 
borders of a dominion which can be traversed by a 
butterfly with untiring wing. Perhaps it is to 
check this ambition that a French warship lies 
in nearly every lovely bay, that an American 
cruiser is reinforced by Mr. Gordon Bennett's 
yacht, and that from the highest peak be- 
hind Nice a fort stares towards Monaco with a 
settled frown. A love of natural beauty, and no 
more, may stir the Prince to covet the territory 
which rears its superb rocks, and melts away in 
efflorescence to the tideless sea; but, as a philo- 
sopher, he cannot fail to be amused by the fact that, 
while the nationalities utilise his Principality in 
order to win one another's money with a card and 
a pin, his most powerful neighbour drags great guns 
up mountains, and loopholes gigantic crags, to hurl, 
if need be, destructive missiles across the independ- 
encies of Monaco at the possible aggressiveness of 
Italy. In French Savoy the whole country seems 
to be fortified to its last pebble. You have some 
apprehension about looking too fixedly at the top of 





a distant hill lest a sentinel, armed with a speaking- 
trumpet, should cry “ Qui vive?” It is tolerably safe 
to wander into the Roman amphitheatre at Cimiez, 
above Nice, from your hostelry at the Riviera Palace, 
to peep into the local “Zoo,” which contains a bear 
(usually in bed) and a solitary antelope, who views you 
with ill-disguised wonder; or to drive through the 
gorge towards Aspromonte, and muse on Garibaldi 
and misdirected patriotism. But as you gaze at the 
splendid panorama from the little village of Falicon, 
while a tiny maiden with a flushed cheek prattles to 
you of the hamlet which was deserted by its people 
in a thunderstorm, or bubbles with laughter when 
you make a wry face over the olive which she has 
picked for you, and which is worthier of the cruet 
than the epicure’s dish, you glance at the military 
road, prohibited to the civilian, and fancy you 
already see the glint of bayonets, and hear the 
thunder of cannon echoing from precipice to 
precipice. L. F. A. 








“THE CITY OF GOD.” 





E , crowned in Paris, ruled the world; and 
h) London was the second city of his empire. God 
was a name forgotten for two generations and 
remembered but now and then in meaningless oaths, 
as when to-day we say “ By Jupiter!” or “Corpo di 
Bacco”; there was no longer a church to be found 
within the city, for the old churches had long been 
pulled down or turned into theatres and music-halls ; 
and the sweet Christian festivals were commemorated 
but by children, who, on such occasions, made pretty 
mummings with curious old carols and flowers—with 
thoughts bent entirely on coppers and confectionery. 
Christmas and Easter were become but as the Fifth 
of November, or Oak-Apple Day. Christianity had 
quite faded away into mythology, and men and 
women no longer regarded any law but that of their 
own ravenous desires. 

Yet in remote corners there still lived devout 
men and women who kept God’s lamp burning, 
though, for their own safety, they were constrained 
to keep it under a bushel. To such, as at evening 
the lurid sinful lights of the city flared up and 
ruddied the very sky, and the sound of profane song 
and the jigging of lascivious music filled the streets, 
it seemed that the terrors of the last day were at 
hand, and that the ruddy gloom that overhung the 
city was big with the wrath of God. Those who 
were able would take their bundles and, leaving the 
doomed place, seek shelter amid the healing silence of 
the hills, or the solitude of green grassy places, 
where the singing of the birds might cleanse their 
ears and uplift their fainting hearts. And such sat 
on the hillsides of an evening in little companies, 
and looked towards where the city lay, watching for 
the bolt to fall. 

It was on such a night that an old man, very 
feeble and bewildered by all the light and com- 
motion, might be heard asking his way, through the 
London streets, “to the City of God.” For a long 
time the giddy passers-by paid no heed to him. One 
or two of the better-natured who heard him, looked 
pityingly upon him, asa being obviously out of his 
mind. But presently a little crowd of more heartless 
folk gathered about him, and, buffeting him this 
way and that, made mock of his infirmities and 
drowned his feeble questionings in coarse laughter, 
One would shake him by the shoulder and say, 
“Wake up, old man! You must have slept a 
hundred years.” Presently, one more kindly joined 
the group. ‘“ Where does the old man want to go?” 

“To the City of God,” pleaded the feeble voice. 
But the questioner was bewildered. He had never 
heard of the place, he said. This was the City of 
London, and the City of Paris lay some miles away. 
But the City of God! No! he had never heard of 
it. Presently came another, an earnest-minded man, 
who had heard enough of God to be an atheist, and 
he smiled, with surprised amusement, at the old 
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man’s question. “The City of God! Why, it was in 
ruins long since,” he said. “Ivy and moss crawled 
about its walls, and owls hooted across at each other 
from tower to tower. There was no gain in journey- 
ing thither, even though he could find the way, for 
God had long since left it—if ever he had lived 
there.” 

But at that, strength seemed to come to the old 
man,and, looking up, his face brightened, and he spoke 
of the city he sought as though his eyes could see it 
beyond the pall of ruddy darkness. And as he spoke 
of it anchored by silver chains in the deeps of the 
blue sky, hanging poised at the limits of space, like a 
morning star, and told of its crystal towers, its streets 
of gold, its rivers of wonderful water and the trees 
that grew thereby; and as he told of the bright 
faces of the blest, and the peace of God that 
breathed for ever over all like the sound of the 
crooning of doves, a young man, who had been 
listening on the edge of the crowd, suddenly doffed 
his cap, and elbowing his way to the old man, cried, 
“Father! I will show you the way to the City of 
God.” 

Now, this young man carried a harp, for he was a 
poet; and running his hand across the strings, he 
played a strange unearthly music that made, as it 
were, starlight amid all the wild light about them. 
And presently it seemed, even to the onlookers, that a 
long silver ladder was descending from the sky. The 
gleam of it fell like snow along that lurid London 
street, and as the poet ceased playing, ‘‘Come,” he 
said, “here lies our way;” and he and the old man 
passed along together. But just as they moved on 
their way, a woman plucked the arm of the poet. 
“Take me with you,” she cried; “else will you 
never reach that City of God.” 

And so the three journeyed on. 








NAPOLEON AT THE PORTE ST. MARTIN.- 





T the Porte St. Martin theatre, in Paris, there is a 
great spectacular play, an “épopée” in three 
parts and fifty tableaux, called Napoléon. It is 
the theatrical event of the hour, eclipsing even 
M. Sardou's Mademoiselle Sans-Géne, which is also a 
Napoleonic play, and which manages to hold the 
field as a good second. The Porte St. Martin is the 
popular theatre, and the épopée is meant to hit the 
taste and sentiment of the million. Herein lies the 
significance of the thing. It covers the hero's entire 
career, from his youthful days of poverty in Paris 
when he was thinking of hiring a house and letting 
lodgings, to his death in the barn of Longwood, 
the apotheosis at the Invalides being the scene 
on which the curtain goes down. The Parisians 
appear to be taken fairly between wind and water 
by the production. They weep at the adieux 
of Fontainebleau and the martyrdom of the rock; 
at the bridge of Lodi and “the sun of Austerlitz” 
their enthusiasm is boundless. From the aspect of 
the theatre one might say the days of the return 
from Egypt were come again, and that Paris was 
ripe for another 18th Brumaire if only there were 
another General Bonaparte on hand to execute 
it. Such is the impression, that many people see in 
the production an attempt to work up an Imperialist 
revival. Several leading literary men and politicians, 
including M. Zola and M. Auguste Vacquérie, have 
been interviewed ou the subject, and the manager of 
the Porte St. Martin and M. Laya, the author of the 
piece, have had to deny publicly a rumour that they 
had received a hundred thousand francs from a 
Bonapartist Committee. 

Of course, there is no Bonapartist revival nor an 
attempt at one. The rowdy young man at Brussels, 
whom even his father Plon-Plon, a not over- 
particular person, was unable to stand, is not the 
sort of Pretender to make Frenchmen forget Sedan. 
There is, no doubt, in the enthusiasm at the Porte 
St. Martin a certain element of the longing for a 





“strong man” which periodically besets France, 
and which has been rather active with her since 
the Panama crisis; and probably the Parisians 
read the episodes of Napoleon's civil administra- 
tion with an oblique reference of their own to 
contemporary statesmanship. The First Consul’s 
way with the peculating Barras who has 
“ touché-d,” we believe, brings down the house in 
quite a marked manner. But these are only incidental 
things. The real explanation of this Napoleonic 
renaissance is that it is a consequence of the historical 
reaction which has been setting in for some time past 
against the injustice done tothe memory of the great 
Napoleon after the fall of the Second Empire, the 
empire of Napoleon the Little. This is a sufficiently 
interesting matter. The memory of Napoleon has 
been the sport of reaction and counter-reaction, since 
1815, according as it was feared or worshipped, as a 
possible, or as a ruling force in French politics. 
About two years ago there came a change. France 
having completely recovered from the effects of 1870, 
the Third Republic being twenty years old and all but 
in a state of glory, and the last respectable Pretender 
of the family being out of the way, it was felt that 
the Napoleonic legend was no longer an affair of 
practical politics, and a spontaneous tendency 
to give the great dead historical fair-play began 
to manifest itself. A stream of Napoleonic litera- 
ture began to pour from the press—memoirs of 
diplomats, marshals, generals, even of sous-officiers, 
critical studies, rehabilitations of episodes, like M. 
Houssaye’s “1814.” Prominent in the stream was 
the “ Memoirs of General Marbot,” altogether one of 
the most remarkable books of our time. In the 
translation by Mr. A. J. Butler—the best English 
translation of a French book, by the way, which has 
been done for many a day—* Marbot” started the 
new tendency here. We, too, are showing a fresh 
interest in our old enemy. There has been a revision 
of historical judgments all round. It was curious to 
see Mr. Lecky the other day, in reviewing one 
of the new books of the cult, “ Napoléon Intime,” 
declare himself a partisan of the reaction. Lord 
Wolseley, we perceive, is about to contribute 
a series of studies on Napoleon to a monthly 
magazine. In France, of course, this renaissance 
has been popularised ; by an inevitable process it has 
passed from the books to the newspapers, and now 
it is at the theatre. The influence of Marbot is 
visible at the Porte St. Martin, where the Emperor 
pinches his aide-de-camp’s ears when he is affec- 
tionate, and by several other of the little touches of 
which Marbot tells us reveals that charm of manner 
which Taine found it so difficult to appreciate. 
With the critics Napoleon is at last fairly passing 
into history ; with the people he is more than ever 
passing into legend. He is assuming more of the 
proportions of a legendary national hero. Some 
time ago there sprang up a fresh sentiment for 
Joan of Arc—the expression of one knows not what 
mysterious stirring of the national spirit. A statue 
was raised to her; bishops petitioned Rome to 
canonise her; and to crown the matter Sarah 
Bernhardt appeared as the Maid at the Porte St. 
Martin. The Napoleonic avatar has undoubtedly a 
good deal of kinship with this; but in addition it 
has at its back a wave of sober historic reaction. 

On the whole, the Napoleon who is coming into 
view beneath the drier light appears at least more 
human and more explicable than the amorphous figure 
that loomed and shifted behind the smoke of heated 
controversy—and, strange to say, approximates more 
to the old popular, the legendary, notion. So far as 
his genius goes, and his achievements, perhaps his- 
tory had already, in spite of the controversialists, 
settled the place of these. It had ranked him with 
the great French constructors of society, with Philip 
le Bel, Louis XI., Richelieu. Society and law in France 
to-day retain the shape his hand gave them; even 
the states of Germany still bear the mark of the 
Diets of 1805-6. As a master of war his position 
was never really disputed. It is around his personal 
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character the storms gather, and here criticism and 
the popular instinct actually seem to be approaching 
each other. The heroin whom France gloried, and 
whom the people loved with that tenderness which 
Béranger has so marvellously interpreted ; whom his 
soldiers adored ; whom honest gentlemen like Marbot 
disclose to us in their honest memoirs as a most 
winning prince; who fascinated the English captain 
by whom he was carried to Elba; the affectionate 
son and husband and brother; the faithful friend 
who never forgot the humblest service, who, when 
he came to power, sought out, high and low through 
France, old tutors and early benefactors that he 
might lavish kindnesses upon them; the patriot 
of the campaign of 1814:—this is the brighter 
side; and while there is, of course, a reverse to the 
medal, this portrait appears at least to be more 
like the true Napoleon than the monster of 
insanity and lust depicted for us by Taine, the un- 
redeemed tyrant of Lanfrey, or the guard-room 
satyr of the gossip of Mme. de Rémusat. The 
instinct of the people is in the long run mainly 
right about those whom they make their heroes. 
The people see in broad lines, and they see with an 
insight which is often denied to great critics. 
Béranger’s old grandmother by the hearth and 
her circle of reverent villagers had a view of 
Napoleon which has a distinct illuminative value, 
as have the popular traditions, even the most 
fanciful of them that still linger in the Rhineland 
around the nameof Charlemagne. He was not quite 
the demigod they made him “sous le chaume.” He 
was human, a mighty and splendid human being, 
betrayed to his destruction beyond that point of 
ambition at which God, according to the Greek 
dramatist, will not tolerate the rivalry of mortals. 
His end, bound toa rock, was a travail of Prometheus. 
History, or even poetry, furnishes no such wonder- 
ful career. It will always exercise a spell over the 
imaginations of men—even from the boards of a 
Porte St. Martin theatre. 








THE WHISTLER ALBUM. 





T has often been suggested that it is only by 
allying itself to science that art can be brought 
up to the level of our epoch. School boards and 
competitive examinations have so raised the standard 
of taste that imagination no longer suffices in a work 
of art; we must have local colour; and truth of 
effect is earnestly demanded. In literature too the 
human document has become indispensable. The 
human document! an ingenious expression which has 
succeeded admirably in its object, which, I take it, was 
to fuddle the critical brains of a generation. If the 
author of the expression had merely said that he be- 
lieved in the amalgamation of the novel and the daily 
paper, he would have been looked upon as a very 
gross person, incapable of artistic discernment; but 
he said that he wrote his novels with as little 
imagination as possible, and relied on “the human 
document.” No one quite understood; something 
new was, however, felt to be in the air; the gentle- 
man was interviewed, and the phrase became a 
European celebrity. 

The human document, the daily paper, the camera 
—it is all one and the same thing. The world 
spends its time in reading newspapers or being photo- 
graphed ; and if nine-tenths of the population were 
able to speak truly, they would admit that they de- 
rived more enjoyment turning over the leaves of a 
photograph album than from looking at the pictures 
in the National Gallery. The nineteenth century likes 
photographs ; and the stationers’ shops cater so ex- 
tensively for the public taste that the average man 
sees photographs morning, noon, and evening. He has 
not seen a Titian or Velasquez three times in the 
whole of his life; and if he has, what would seem a 
superior attraction is counterbalanced by the familiar 
ugliness of the ballet-girl, whom he loves better 





because she does not attempt to raise him out of the 
sordid commonplace of his daily life. 

We have had an exhibition of “ artistic photo- 
graphs,” but, to quote Mr. R. H. Stevenson, we 
might as well apply the word to the lake district. 
This phrase seems to me to express exactly what all 
who love art must think of photography. Photo- 
graphy is a valuable scientific discovery ; its mission 
is to record facts, and it is only when it becomes 
“artistic” that it becomes detestable. Civilisation 
has produced nothing more vile than the carte- 
de-visite, but photographs from pictures are the 
next best things to the pictures themselves. Who 
would hesitate between the best etching that ever 
was accomplished from Velasquez and a photograph 
from the picture. I will not go so far as to say that 
the photograph is superior to the picture if the 
picture is not good in colour. Ingres’ “ Homer” is 
not admired for its colour, but the size that an 
artist has chosen counts for something; it was part 
of his scheme, and his ideas are not so apparent in 
the reduced as in the original size. But if pic- 
tures are not conveniently placed for study, if they 
can only be seen by straining the sight and the neck 
—as I believe to be the case in the Sistine Chapel— 
it is hardly going too far to say that Michelangelo 
can best be studied in photography. 

These thoughts were suggested by the arrival of 
an album from Messrs. Valadon and Goupil, Regent 
Street, containing twenty-four photographs of Mr. 
Whistler's most celebrated pictures—nocturnes, 
marines, and chevalet pieces. The nocturnes do 
not lend themselves to photography; they exist 
only in colour and tone, and that photography 
fails to reproduce. This is a pity, for much as I 
admire the portrait of the Mother, and the por- 
trait of Miss Alexander, I think I would sacrifice 
Mr. Whistler's portraits for his nocturnes and 
marines; it is in these, it seems to me, that he 
is more entirely himself—those luminous nights, 
those blue, transparent darknesses, breathed, 
as it were, upon the canvas, are all his own; 
they came into art with Mr. Whistler; they 
seem to me the very spirit of his genius; the 
portraits are magnificent accidents. Were they not 
the world would be less rich by many beautiful 
pictures; but would their withdrawal mean any 
considerable hiatus in the history of the world’s art 
—I mean an hiatus comparable to that which would 
be created by the withdrawal of the nocturnes and 
marines ? 

I have placed these twenty-four photographs 
round my room, and I look at them from time to 
time. They are a terrible distraction; four hours 
have passed since I began this article, and I am not 
half-way through it. These photographs are to me 
what a piano is toa musician; he plays over each 
bar in fifty-nine different ways, and can make no 
progress with his composition. The comparison is 
not very exact—lI will try another. I look at the 
portrait of Miss Alexander, and the photograph 
is as suggestive of the colour as a_ pianoforte 
arrangement of Tristan is of the orchestration. 
The sounds of the different instruments come 
through the thin tinkle of the piano just as the 
colour of the blond hair, the delicate passages of 
green-grey and green, come through the black and 
white of the photograph. What a truly beautiful 
thing it is. And no whit less beautiful is “ Before the 
mirror.” The influence of that strange man, Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti, is sufficiently plain in thispicture. No 
one escaped it; he who could execute hardly at all in 
paint, and whose verse is Italian, though the author 
wrote and spoke no language but English, foisted 
the character of his genius upon all the poetry and 
painting of his generation. Surely the Rossetti in- 
fluence is as easily discernible in this picture as 
it is in Swinburne’s first volume of Poems and 
Ballads. -The type of woman and the sentiment 
of the picture are Rossetti. Mr. Whistler took 
from Rossetti; he saw that even in painting 
Rossetti had something to say, and, lest an artistic 
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thought should be lost to the world through 
inadequate expression, he painted this picture. He 
did not go on painting pictures in the Rossetti 
sentiment because he exhausted Rossetti in one 
picture; he said all that Rossetti had to say in 
“Before the Mirror.” All the great artists have 
worked in this way. Rubens never attempted to 
disguise the fact that he took his composition of the 
“ Descent from the Cross” from some Italian master. 
Anyone may chance upon a good idea, but the 
supreme test of genius seems to me to be in being 
able to discern what is good in the unexpressed, to 
assimilate and to express it. And how well Mr. 
Whistler has done this: the large, white, indolent 
shoulders, misshapen, almost grotesque in original 
Rossettis, are here in beautiful prime and plenitude; 
the line of the head and neck, the hair falling over 
the stooped shoulder—a sensuous dream it is; all her 
body's beauty, to borrow a phrase from Rossetti, is 
in that white dress ; and the beauty of the arm in its 
full, white sleeve lies along the white chimney-piece, 
the fingers languidly open: two fallen over the edge, 
two touching the blue vase. Note how beautiful is 
the placing of this figure in the picture; how the 
golden head shines, high up in the right-hand corner, 
and the white dress and white-sleeved arms fill the 
picture with an exquisite music of proportion. 
The dress cuts against the black grate, and the 
angle of black is the very happiest; it is brightened 
with pink sprays of azaleas, and they seem to 
whisper the very enchanted bloom of their life 
into the picture. Never did Dutch or Japanese 
artist paint flowers like these. And the fluent music 
of the painting seems only to enforce the languor 
and reverie which this canvas exhales: the languor 
of white dress and gold hair; languor and golden 
reverie float in the mirror like a sunset in placid 
waters. The profile in full light is thrilled with 
grief of present hours; the full face half lost in 
shadow, far away—a ghost of a dead self—is 
dreaming with half-closed eyes, unmindful of what 
may be. By her mirror, gowned in white as if for 
dreams, she watches life flowing past her, and she 
knows of no use to make of it. 


“ There glowing ghosts of flowers 
Draw down, draw nigh ; 
And wings of swift spent hours 
Take flight and fly; 
She sees by formless gleams, 
She hears across cold streams, 
Dead mouths of many dreams that sing and sigh. 


** Face fallen and white throat lifted, 
With sleepless eye 
She sees old loves that drifted, 
She knows not why ; 
Old loves and faded fears 
Float down a stream that hears 
The flowing of all men’s tears bencath the sky.” 


I remember reading Mr. Swinburne’s poem for the 
first time on the frame of the picture; once it was 
printed there. . . . I see the exquisite “ symphony in 
white,” and “ The Ocean.” For beauty of grey tone 
and for beauty of paint, Mr. Whistler has done 
nothing finer than “The Ocean.” The water swings 
with the swing of the sea; the ships float to the 
motion of a thousand leagues; and all the way 
up to a high horizon is the great grey sea, in- 
finite and mournful image of eternity. The album 
contains all Mr. Whistler's important works. 
G. M. 








THE DRAMA, 





“THe BLACK CAT.” 


A MID much that is merely curious, or merely 
perverse, or merely tiresome, the Independent 
Theatre Society occasionally gives us dramatic work 
of real value, work which possesses something more 
than the negative quality of being unsuitable to the 
commercial playhouses. To this class undoubtedly 





belongs its latest production, The Black Cat, by Dr. 
John Todhunter. It is true that the problems and 
personages presented to us in this play are so far 
from being new that they have been seen over and 
over again on the orthodox stage; the things 
remain the same, it is only the names which have 
been altered. But that, after all, is a real change, a 
real advance. To exhibit old problems under a new 
visual angle is virtually toshow a fresh problem; and 
anew nomenclature means that, though the things 
themselves may not have altered, our relation to 
them has been changed. The familiar trio of the 
Divorce Court—the husband and wife who suffer 
from “incompatibility of temper” and_ the 
woman who comes between them—we thought 
we all knew them by heart, and supposed (per- 
haps hoped) that the last word about them had 
been spoken, in novel and drama. There was the 
frankly conventional treatment of the theme, settled 
on the principle that marriage must be safeguarded 
at all hazards, in which the wife, a patient Grizell, 
epitomised all the womanly virtues; while the hus- 
band was a thoughtless weakling, and the other 
woman was a gaudy, heartless Delilah, with a mock- 
ing laugh, the smartest dresses in the play, and a 
passion for cigarettes. Example (not perfectly 
typical, however, owing to the absence of cigarettes 
and to the disturbing influence of the Battle of 
Waterloo): Amelia, George Osborne, and Becky. A 
variant, with marriage still safeguarded, was obtained 
by making the wife frivolous, the other lady serious, 
and the hustand an innocent person, who found out 
too late that he had married the wrong woman of 
the two. Example: Gilberte, Sartorys, and Louise 
in Frou-Frou. Of late there has been a marked 
tendency to alter the specific gravity, so to speak, of 
the three constant components, a change which has, 
no doubt, originated in the new disposition to regard 
the sacro-sanctity of marriage as at least an open 
question. Thus, in a recent book of M. Edouard 
Rod's, “ La Vie Privée de Michel Teissier,” it is the 
wife who has all the unamiable qualities—jealousy, 
shrewishness, hardness of heart—and the other lady 
who engages our sympathies, while it is hinted that 
the husband’s vagrom affections are rather the 
result of untoward fate than of bad character—as 
though in falling in love with his wife’s governess 
& man was, somehow, as much the helpless 
victim of the gods as (Edipus in marrying his 
mother. The crowning illustration of this new 
introduction into the old problem of the notion 
of irresistible fate, of something not ourselves 
which makes for a breach of the seventh com- 
mandment, is found, of course, in Ibsen’s Rosmers- 
holm. Here we have Rebecca West, after winning 
the affections of Rosmer and driving poor Mrs. 
Rosmer into the mill-race, analysing her “ soul- 
state” in this wise: “ You think I was cool and 
calculating and self-possessed all the time? I was 
not then the same woman as I am now, as I stand 
here relating it all. And then there are two sorts 
of will in us, I believe! I wanted Beata away; but 
all the same I never believed it would come to pass. 
And yet I could not stop. I had to venture the 
least little bit further. That is the way such things 
come about.” And note how the “ motivation ”— 
an ugly, but useful, piece of jargon—of the characters 
has been altered in transit to Norway—diablement 
changée en route, in fact. The husband is now in 
love without knowing it. Rebecca has been the 
victim of mere everyday passion, but has now in- 
tellectualised it. “I wanted to take my share in the 
life of the new era that was dawning, with all its 
new ideas. We two, I thought, should march on- 
ward in freedom, side by side. But between you 
and freedom rose that dismal, insurmountable 
barrier ”"—to wit, poor Mrs. Rosmer. 

If I have dwelt upon Ibsen's play, it has not been 
with the malicious intention of crushing Dr. Tod- 
hunter’s by the comparison. For, beyond the fact 
that in both plays there is temperamental affinity 
between husband and interloping lady, and disparity 
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between husband and wife, and that the recognition 
of this drives the wife to suicide, there is no real 
resemblance between them. The interest of Dr. 
Todhunter’s play—for me, at all events-—lies in the 
fact that the three members of his trio are all 
piquantly “ modern” persons—by which slang phrase 
I suppose I mean persons whom I have met yester- 
day or the day before in life, but who have hardly 
yet got into the books and never, I think, hitherto, 
on to the stage—all three sufferers from hyper- 
sesthesia, neurosis, Bashkirtseffism. The lovers know 
very well what they are doing, and see very clearly 
that what they are doing won't square with the 
old moralities, and are sorry and yet not sorry, 
for they can’t help themselves; and, besides, 
are inclined to question the validity of the old 
moralities, In short, they are all morbid persons— 
“creatures of the transition, who have not yet found 
equilibrium,” as the husband prefers to put it. “ We 
are all emancipated here” is another of his remarks, 
and the result of the period of “ transition” seems to 
be that they are none of them so emancipated as 
they think, and that crude natural facts have a trick 
of asserting themselves in the face of any amount 
of “emancipation” and self-analysis and subtle 
theorising about life. 

The most morbid of the three—note here the 
continued tendency, which I have already mentioned, 
to be “down” on the married woman (and compare 
Mrs. Solness in The Master Builder)—is the wife. She 
illustrates Michelet's dictum (quoted by the husband, 
who has read everything) that “la femme est une 
malade.” She is “ a born self-tormentor, suffers from 
the ‘new hysteria,’ is too anxious about life to live.” 
She does everything on principle—and does it wrong. 
She has views about the equality of the sexes and 
the regeneration of society ; but she cannot manage 
her own child, whom she treats with alternate 
harshness and over-indulgence, and she has long ago 
alienated her husband by want of sympathy with 
his art (he is a painter), and by a more commonplace 
but substantial cause—the refusal (here the blunt 
language of the Divorce Court seems inevitable) of 
cohabitation. Add that she is morbidly irritable, 
jealous, and in every way “gey ill to live wi’,” and it 
is not difficult to understand why her husband can 
feel for her nothing better than “ contemptuous 
respect.” The interloping lady, who has tried 
marriage twice and found it twice a failure, like the 
husband, is of a sensuous, artistic .temperament; 
that is, she knows how to encourage him in his 
painting, and she is naturally, as a plain-spoken 
Scotchwoman puts it, “fond of men.” As for the 
husband, despite his fine phrases and his trick of 
pulling himself up by the roots to see how he is 
growing, he is, one suspects, little more than our old 
friend l'homme sensuel moyen—with a hypertro- 
phied vocabulary and exasperated nerves. Only half 
in jest, he declares that every man needs three wives— 
“more than three would verge on polygamy "—and 
such a temperament falls an easy prey to an inter- 
loping lady with a pair of fine eyes, the trick of 
saying the right thing about pictures, and no 
prejudices to speak of. The inevitable happens. 
The wife comes upon the husband looking very 
closely into the pair of fine eyes, and is no more 
convinced than we are by the explanation that the 
twain were only bidding each other farewell for 
ever. Had she given him time, there are signs that 
he would have come back to his allegiance, and all 
might have been well, for he is “haunted by a 
ghost—the ghost that came to Hamlet in the shape 
of his father—duty;"” but the poor woman, dis- 
traught at the spectacle of her own failure in life 
and of the general perversity of human affairs, takes 
prussic acid. A dramatic “situation” occurs here, 
the last passionate meeting between the lovers 
taking place almost over the wife’s dead body, 
hidden by a curtain—but will it be the last 
meeting? A hint dropped at the fall of the 


curtain leads us to suppose not. Despite some 
weaknesses in technical education (which is just the 





thing one cares least about at the Independent 
Theatre) the play holds the attention throughout ; 
the dialogue is terse, and only just a little too clever 
to be natural; the questions handled are of supreme 
interest for all adult men and women of to-day; and 
the characters are taken straight from life. One of 
the minor characters, perhaps, has been taken from 
life by rather too short a cut; many of us would 
have recognised the original of the poet-critic, 
author of a volume entitled “Four Quatrains” (“a 
piece of music in which I have skilfully eluded all 
meaning”), without the assistance of Mr. Orlando 
Barnett’s lifelike “ make-up.” Inthe principal parts 
Miss Hall Caine, Miss Mary Keegan, and Mr. Buck- 
law played well enough; and little Miss Dora Barton 
was quite the best child-actress seen of recent years. 
A. B. W. 








PRINCE ALEXANDER OF BULGARIA, 





ConsTANTINOPLE, December 5th, 1893. 

HE English papers have all published sympathetic 

notices of the death of Prince Alexander, and 
have recalled to mind the strange romance of his 
life; but almost all have intimated that there was 
some weakness in his character which accounted for 
his failure to fulfil the great destiny which at one 
time seemed to await him. But for this the Spec- 
tator thinks that he might have lived to be Emperor 
of Constantinople. 

If the writers of these notices had been in Bul- 
garia last week they would have written in a 
different spirit. They would not only have been 
impressed with the fact that the Bulgarians were 
inspired with a gratitude and devotion which is 
generally supposed to be wanting in the people of 
the East, but they would have felt that there was 
something more in the character of Prince Alexander 
than appeared on the surface. The causes of his 
final abdication are too well known in Bulgaria for 
the people there to attribute it to weakness of 
character, and the tribute which they have paid to 
his memory in bringing him back, with all the 
honour which they could give him, to rest in their 
midst, was not primarily a political demonstra- 
tion, but an outburst of grateful devotion. In 
coming centuries he will be the Prince Arthur of 
Bulgarian legend and song. He was hardly more 
than a boy when he came to Bulgaria, sent there by 
the late Emperor of Russia to rule a people to whom 
freedom and independence had come so suddenly and 
unexpectedly that they were like boys let out of 
school for a holiday. Government to them was 
hardly more than a practical joke; and the in- 
experienced boy whom they had chosen to rule them 
seemed to them more like a master of sports than a 
prince. The Russians also looked upon him in very 
much the same light, and treated him as their tool. 
His one business was to allow them to rule the 
country in their own interest, and to stand aside 
while they made Bulgaria—as they themselves said 
—their bridge to Constantinople. He, on the other 
hand, took his position seriously, and undertook to 
rule Bulgaria in the interest of the Bulgarians. 
This, in the eyes of Russia, was an unpardonable 
crime, and the death of the late Emperor left him 
with a personal enemy instead of a personal friend 
on the throne. From that time he had to contend 
not only with his own inexperience, the lack of 
experienced counsellors, and the vagaries of newly- 
enfranchised people, but with the bitter, unscrupulous 
hostility of every Russian official, from the Emperor 
down to the lowest consular agent. In spite of all 
this he built up a State, won the affection and 
admiration of his people, proved himself a great 
soldier, and became one of the most important factors 
in European politics. He made mauy mistakes, but, 
as has been said of another great man, he never made 
the same mistake a second time. ' 

All this is generally acknowledged ; but it is said 
that, in the end, when the great crisis of his life 
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came, he failed. He ought never to have abdicated ; 
he ought to have maintained his right or died in the 
attempt. If he had been writing a romance, instead 
of living a life, I admit that this would have been 
the proper conclusion. I admit also, in the light of 
what has happened since, that it would have been 
better for Europe if he had not been forced to 
abdicate. I know that at the time his physical con- 
dition was such that it has been brought forward as 
an excuse for his supposed lack of moral courage. 
He had been kidnapped by the agents of the Czar, 
hurried off to Russia, treated with every possible 
indignity, set free on the Austrian frontier, had 
returned to Bulgaria, been deceived by the Russian 
Consul at Rustchuk, been received with wild en- 
thusiasm by his people. He had travelled night 
and day, and had hardly slept for weeks; he found 
not a moment of repose at Sofia, and if any excuse 
were needed it certainly could be found in the 
nervous collapse which resulted from this long- 
continued strain. 

But when all the circumstances are fully known 
to the world, I am inclined to think that its verdict 
will make excuses unnecessary. If there was lack 
of moral courage, it was more in London than 
in Sofia. Prince Alexander knew better than any- 
one else that his abdication meant the failure 
of all his hopes, the downfall of his ambition, 
the end of his public career, and the triumph 
of his bitterest enemy. He knew that if he 
refused to abdicate, Bulgaria would stand by him, 
and he had romantic enthusiasm enough in him to 
make the glory of dying, sword in hand, seem far 
more attractive than any commonplace life. He 
went back to Bulgaria to stay there and defend his 
right. But the question came to him in a very 
different form. He was asked to sacrifice himself to 
the interests of Europe. He was assured that 
Bulgaria would be cared for—that it was simply a 
question of his personal ambition on the one side and 
the peace of Europe on the other. It may be said 
that he ought not to have accepted this view of the 
case—that he ought to have maintained his right, and 
left the consequences to those who were responsible 
for them—that he ought to have braved Bismarck as 
well as the Czar—that if he had been the great man 
he promised to be, he would have done so. I do 
not care to discuss the question whether this would 
have been true greatness or not; but I believe he 
would have done it save for one unexpected event 
—Lord Salisbury supported Bismarck. Whether it 
was good or bad policy for England is not the 
question here; but what effect it had upon Prince 
Alexander when this was made clear to him by the 
English agent. He yielded at once to the demand 
of united Europe that he should sacrifice himself 
for the public good. He abdicated, bid farewell to 
a sorrowing nation, and retired into comparative 
obscurity. 

Personally, I think he made a mistake. I thought 
so at the time. I did not believe that Russia would 
take up arms to turn him out, and it is certain that 
no other Power would have done so. I believe that 
Lord Salisbury would have rejoiced if the Prince had 
declined to take his advice; but I have never felt in- 
clined to blame the Prince, nor to consider his abdica- 
tion an act of weakness which needed to be excused. 
Under the circumstances, it was an act of personal 
abnegation worthy of the highest praise. He sacri- 
ficed himself for the good of his people and the 
peace of Europe. If this is not the sort of greatness 
which the world most appreciates, it is, at least, the 
highest of its kind, and he will be remembered by 
the Bulgarians as Victor Emmanuel is in Italy and 
Abraham Lincoln in America. I am assured that 
Bismarck has since acknowledged that he made a 
serious mistake when he insisted on his abdication; 
and even the Czar, who hounded him to death, sent 
a telegram of sympathy to his mother, which we 
may hope was sincere, and an evidence of regret for 
his persecution of a cousin who was a greater and 
better man than himself. 








A MISSION STATION IN CENTRAL AFRICA, 
Il. 





BiAnNtTYRE, B.C.A. 

HE station is astir early. In midwinter— 

June and July—the unregenerate soul finds 
it a chill and dreary awakening, when the 
lipenga sounds for work to begin at six, long 
before the orange sunrise has flamed up behind 
Mpingwe, and the ancihito (workers) creep about 
disconsolately, huddled in their calicoes, if they 
have any—or more miserable still if, like most 
of the Angoni, they have none to speak of. 
By-the-bye, when we once had occasion to ask 
the meaning of the word “siwa” (poor, shabby), 
a native—needless to say not himself a member of 
that tribe—explained that it was “ like the Angoni.” 
But just now, happily, the mornings are lighter, and 
also warmer. Breakfast at the Manse is at 6.15, and 
then activity reigns in every corner; there is much 
cleaning out of dormitories and sweeping up of 
garden paths, and, on laundry days, much sorting of 
clothes and boiling of water. Down at the byre the 
cows and goats are being milked, and then the herd 
and flock are driven out to pasture in the dambo— 
the open grass-land. Dairy-farming is in its infancy 
here ; even the Angoni, who keep cattle in their own 
country, do very little in the way of milking, and 
the supply of milk was at first very scanty. Now, 
by careful management, especially improved feeding, 
it has been greatly increased; and since butter- 
making was begun last year the Mission dairy has 
proved itself a boon to every white settler in the 
country, and is (as well as the laundry) in a fair 
way to contribute materially to the support of the 
Mission. Still, the stockyard would probably pre- 
sent a strange scene to English eyes. The cows are 
not yet civilised enough to have got over their 
natural objection to being milked, and have to be 
“bailed up,” Australian fashion—their heads inserted 
between two posts, with a movable bar fixed behind 
the horns to keep them in position. Then their heels 
have to be attended to, and you may see a nimble 
Angoni boy, in little else but a leather apron and a 
snuff-box, skipping round at a respectful distance 
with a hide lasso, which, after many trials, he suc- 
ceeds in throwing round the cow’s hind legs, and 
draws with a slip-knot round them to her tail, after 
which he holds it tight till the milking is over. 
Sometimes the cow jerks it out of his hand, and 
there are lively times till the end of the rope has 
been recovered between her frantic plunges. The 
milking cannot go on unless the calves get their 
share, so one by one the infants are produced, 
allowed access to their mothers, and dragged away 
by the leg when they are supposed to have had 
enough. The boys have named all the cows, and 
one of them, who knows how to write, has chalked 
up the names on the beam above the manger; and 
there one may read “ Wakuda” (the black one), 
“ Wofiira ” (the red one), “ Wambande ” (the spotted 
one), and, most curious of all (it should be noted 
that Mang’ang’a, like the other Bantu languages, 
knows nothing of grammatical gender, and uses the 
same names indifferently for men and women), 
“Elisha” and “Adam.” Standing by during the 
milking, you may suddenly hear a frantic shout of 
“Mwana wa Adam!” (“Child of Adam”) and the 
word is passed down the byre, and Adam’s calf is 
produced, and handed along to get its breakfast. 
Including the working oxen, there are now 
about seventy head of cattle belonging to the 
Mission. 

At seven the school-bell rings (I should have 
mentioned that it is fixed in a large tree not far 
from the church. The only other bells I have ever 
seen up a tree were those of St. Peter’s—by some 
called the “Colenso Cathedral”—at Maritzburg, 
Natal) to call the elder boys to a class; and at 7.30 
is heard another bell, which summons the school 
children to go and receive their garments for the 
day. They have previously been going about miscel- 
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laneously wrapped in calicoes, and do not dress till 
the clearing-out of the dormitories (which, in a dry 
climate like this, with brick or earthen floors, is 
very dusty work) and their subsequent ablutions 
at the stream are accomplished. At eight there 
is a short morning service in the church—partly 
Mang’ang’a and partly English. At 8.30 school begins, 
work going on meanwhile in the various departments 
—building, brick-making, printing, etc., in addition 
to those already enumerated. The school children, 
and most of the unmarried boys and girls, have their 
two daily meals (the native fashion) in the school 
dining-hall, at 10.30 and 4. They have sweet 
potatoes, or manioc, or rice in the mornings; in 
the afternoon, usually, nsina (maize porridge) and 
beans. Sometimes—but only occasionally, when a 
pig or bullock has been killed—meat is served 
round; and this is looked on as a rare treat. 
The native at home only eats meat, as a rule, on 
great occasions—even the unfailing niuku, the great 
resource of the Mzungu. It may be noticed, in 
passing, that the market value of fowls is equivalent 
to about threepence each, and, also, that fowls, so- 
called, are not often very much larger than a 
respectable pigeon, and their eggs are almost lost 
in egg-cups calculated on the English basis. I did 
(I was told) an unwise thing the other day. The 
boys had been inquiring of me whether there are 
such things as cocks in England, and, if so, their price. 
I replied that they were considered cheap at 2s. 6d. 
However, they wouldn’t believe me, but ejaculated 
“kunyenga!” (humbug), even when I informed 
them that the cocks in question were “so high” 
(indicating the stature of a Cochin China); so it is 
improbable that the market rate will be affected. 

At 11.30 the bugle is blown, and work ceases till 
2 p.m.; in one sense, for at 12.30 is held a class for 
those of the anchilo who wish to learn reading and 
writing. There is a fairly large attendance, and 
they seem very eager to learn; but the humours of 
that class—and they are many—there is no space to 
chronicle here. At 1.30 the bugle blows once more; 
a short “ native meeting,” with hymn and address, 
is held by Mr. Scott in the schoolroom, and then 
everyone goes to work again—the azungu getting a 
short breathing-space for afternoon tea—till 5.30. 
The Manse dines at 5.45; service at 6.45 is followed 
by tea at 8, which practically closes the day. 

The Mission would be terribly short-handed, were 
it not for the very eflicient trained native help it 
possesses. As it is, everyone’s hands are pretty full; 
but a good deal of superintending, as well as actual 
work, is done by the “boys” —manly, capable, 
trustworthy fellows, as utterly unlike that spectre 
of the “School Kaffir” or “ Mission Native” which 
stalks through Cape Colony and Natal as it is 
possible to conceive. I must say that I have never 
met that spectre in person; my experience of South 
Africa has not been extended enough to allow 
of my doing so; yet I think I ought to add that 
I spent some days in a house at Maritzburg, 
where were five boys, all “makola” (i.e., con- 
verts), one of whom had been there for eight 
years, and all received the very highest charac- 
ter from the lady in whose service they were. 
In fact, the only trouble they ever gave her was 
through a tendency to sing hymns by night. It 
may be that the School Kaflir of the colonist is not 
altogether a phantom; but, like other phenomena, 
he has @ cause, or causes, and I believe that his bad 
qualities, so far as they have an objective existence, 
may be amply accounted for without resorting to 
the curse of Canaan. But this is not the place to 
discuss those causes; and it is a far cry from Cape 
Colony to Blantyre. 

Of course, in every agency of the kind there 
must be failures and disappointments, and, doubt- 
less, Blantyre has not been free from such cases ; 
yet we think an unprejudiced observer cannot fail to 
note that most, if not all, of the mistakes which (it 
cannot be denied) have been made by other Missions, 
have been avoided here. There is a marked absence 





of that sanctimoniousness which has (I fear, too 
truly) been frequently alleged against the African 
convert. Nothing could be less like it than 
the simple, reverent, perfectly natural bearing 
of the native boys who form the church choir 
and quite evidently enjoy the services—and who, 
out of church, work with a will, eat with an 
appetite, and laugh as heartily as boys any- 
where else—more so, perhaps, than young men 
of their own age in Europe—for it seems to me that, 
contrary to the received opinion as regards Africans, 
the people here are younger than their actual years. 
The African is naturally sympathetic and impres- 
sionable; he needs no encouragement on the 
emotional side of religion; accordingly, that tend- 
ency is (we think, wisely) rather kept down here, 
and great stress laid on daily life and conduct, and 
on work as one of the main factors in life. Not, 
however, to the extent of countenancing a grievous 
error—preached (consciously, or unconsciously) by 
more than one Mission nowadays—the doctrine of 
a one-sided “dignity of labour,” which practically 
means that the black man is to work for the benefit 
of the white. Every facility is given to those willing 
and able to devote themselves to more intellectual 
pursuits, and several are now carrying on their 
studies, as far as practicable, with a view, to the 
formation of a native ministry. A. WERNER. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





“FACTS FROM THE CENSUS RETURNS.” 


THE BisHop or EDINBURGH requests us to state that he is 
not the writer of the letters we have recently published with 
the signature “J. Edenbergen.” We understand that the 
similarity of this signature to that used officially by the 
Bishop has given rise to misapprehension in the Press, and 
has caused some inconvenience. For this we are in no way 
responsible, but we regret it nevertheless—Eb. SPEAKER. 





HIGH-PRESSURE LIFE. 


Srr,—I beg leave to point out what seems an obvious fallacy 
in the arguments you adduce in your interesting leader on 
“High-Pressure Life.” From the low death-rate in London 
resulting from diseases of the nervous system, as shown in Mr. 
Perey Dann’s paper, you conclude that the opinions of Pro- 
fessor Erb on the prevalence of neurasthenia in modern life 
must be wrong. You make, however, no allusion to the fact 
that neurasthenia is a purely functional nervous disease which 
rarely destroys life, and which, therefore, does not affect the 
mortality from diseases of the nervous system in one way or 
another. It produces misery untold, it shipwrecks promising 
careers, it destroys the happiness of families in which a case 
exists, but it seldom directly kills. If neurasthenic patients die, 
as they often do, it is because the physical prostration accom- 
panying their neurotie breakdown makes them unresisting 
victims to any intercurrent disease they may chance to have, 
such as pneumonia or bronchitis ; and such deaths are, of course, 
registered under the head of the intercurrent disease, and not 
under that of diseases of the nervous system. I venture to 
claim a considerable experience in this disease, which is little 
known in hospitals, as it is practically limited to the cultured 
classes, and I feel satisfied that Professor Erb’s statements with 
regard to it are in no way exaggerated. 

You quote the case of Sir Andrew Clark to show that hard 
work does not kill; nor does it in a healthy body. What does 
the mischief is hard work persisted in after Natare has given 
distinct warning that the body is suffering and that repose is 
essential. If that honoured physician had done what he would 
have insisted on any one of his own patients doing, and taken the 
warnings he had received, we might not now be lamenting the 
death of one on whose like we ne’er shall look again; but his 
indomitable spirit made him fight Nature, and he lost, as all will 
who do the same. 

The other case you quote, that of his illustrious patient, is 
only a further proof of what I say. No work can be too hard if 
the machinery through which it works is in as superb physical 
condition og Om I am not, however, about to inflict on you a 
dissertation on neurasthenia. Permit me to conclude by point- 
ing out to you one easily removable cause of it in the high- 
cultured young lady of the present day, and that is the neglect 
of the physical education you refer to in the concluding para- 
graph of your leader. Why does she so often break down, as 
she most indubitably does? Partly, no doubt, because of her 
sexual peculiarities; but more so, [ believe, because in most 
high-class women’s schools and colleges no provision exists for 
counteracting the evil effects of severe mental strain by 
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compulsory physical exercise. In public schools for boys they must 
play cricket, football, and the like; in girls’ schools they only 


may, and that, too often, in a half-hearted way. That is, at 
least, a preventive precaution on which parents and guardians 
might easily insist.—I am, ete., FROP 


Athenzum Club, Dee. 10th. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 





THE PROPOSED SCHOOL OF ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND 
LITERATURE. 


NOR good or for evil Congregation at Oxford 

" decided last week, and by the considerable 
majority of 110 to 70, that a School of English 
Language and Literature is wanted. And there for 
the moment the matter rests. We are to have an 
Honours School of English for undergraduates and 
graduates. What sort of school it is to be, and what 
is meant by English language and literature, nobody 
seems very clearly to know. There seems, however, 
a general disposition to look for a resolution of 
these difficulties in a general scrimmage between 
philologists and “literary persons.” It cannot but 
please the ordinary “literary person” (which, since 
Oxford became Germanised, has become the fashion- 
able way of saying “man of letters”) to feel that 
his small forces are being considered at all. The 
ordinary bearing of the ordinary professor towards 
him is (if I may slightly misquote Schopenhauer) 
that of a sportsman towards a hare, which is good to 
eat after it has been killed and dressed up, whereas, 
while alive, it is only good to shoot at. The 
“literary person,” I say, cannot but feel com- 
plimented by the pretence that his word will carry 
weight even on a matter in which so many Head- 
Masters are beginning to take an interest. At the 
same time, if he be modest, he will build few hopes 
on the circumstance that the German Emperor did 
not, on learning Congregation’s decision, despatch a 
congratulatory telegram to Professor Max Miiller. 


But if, as some return for the pretty compliment, 
the “literary person” were to set down his pious 
opinions and hopes, they would probably amount 
to this :— 


(1) He would hold that the study of English 
encouraged by the proposed school should be based 
on some qualitative estimate of English language 
and literature. In other words, it should be 
recognised that certain English writings are better 
than others, and certain stages more important 
than others in English literary history; and all 
study should have reference to the best. In claim- 
ing this, the “literary person” is claiming some- 
thing less than the principle already conceded in 
the present Classical Schools, where certain of 
the first Greek and Latin authors are read 
as compulsory subjects, and where (unless I err) 
no student is encouraged or allowed to ignore the 
difference between language of the gold and lan- 
guage of the silver periods, between coins and 
lupins, between Tacitus and Ammianus Marcellinus. 
The “ literary person” has no quarrel at all with 
the historical method of studying literature. He 
only demands that the historical method shall have 
constant reference to the best in literature; that 
it shall not give an equal importance to unequally 
important facts ; that the Song of Beowulf, which 
is not literature of the first rank, but a step in the 
development of a literature of the first rank, should 
not be studied as if it were an Iliad and the per- 
fection of epic; and that, apart from its intrinsic 
value, the importance of any given piece of litera- 
ture lies rather in ils bearing upon the most perfect 
work of its class than in its bearing upon the 
savage beginnings from which it sprang. 

(2) The “literary person” would follow this 
up by pointing out that, before the Conquest, 
England had, indeed, a literature, but of no very 
high rank; that the effect of the Conquest was 





the utter degradation of English from such literary 
rank as it possessed—a degradation from which its 
poetry only recovered for a brief space after three 
hundred years, to droop again and await the 
Elizabethans; while its prose, during the same 
period, was perhaps the clumsiest in expression 
and in thought the tamest to be found in Europe, 
Not all the industry of Germany can find, between 
the creation of the world and the birth of Edmund 
Spenser, more than one English writer whose 
work could be called the best of his age or of its 
kind. Therefore (the “literary person” would 
proceed to argue), though it be right and necessary 
to trace with care the growth of English poetry 
and prose, the School of English Language and 
Literature, if it direct the student's industry upon 
periods when England had no literature in com- 
parison with the rest of Europe, and neglect those 
later periods in which her poetry has led the 
world, while her prose stood only behind that of 
France, will exhibit for the amusement of “ literary 
persons” and others that fatal lack of proportion 
which is incident to all things German and 
provincial. 

(3) He would add a caution. In philology it is 
at once easy and desirable to examine. In tittle- 
tattle about literature and men of letters—in 
“chatter about Harriet” it is easy enough, but not 
desirable. But to examine a man in matters of 
high taste and feeling is perhaps the most difficult 
thing in the world. There is a danger, therefore, 
that our examination will be made up of pertinent 
questions upon philology and impertinent questions 
about literature. The gravity of this danger may 
be seen in the misadventures of even the greatest 
critics who have opened their lips in public upon 
literary subjects. 


In Thackeray’s lectures on the English Humourists, 
for instance, it is instructive to mark the proportion 
between legitimate criticism and impertinent scandal. 
And will it be contended that the ordinary examiner 
and the ordinary undergraduate are likely to do 
better than Thackeray ? 


Lastly the “literary person” will pray that, if 
we are to have a Schoo] of English Language and 
Literature, it may not be the hunting-ground of 
Germans and the imitators of Germans. Iam sorry 
to find Professor Sanday (usually so sensible) an- 
nouncing that “five-sixths of the work done on 
English literature is done abroad.” A statement of 
this sort wanted a deal of proving. And if, as is 
possible, Professor Sanday is merely counting heads 
and including all the rubbish written by German 
undergraduates for their degrees, then it wanted 
some explaining, too. On & priori grounds it is not 
probable that we can be best taught how to study 
our language and literature by a people that uses 
the clumsiest and most cacophonous language in 
Europe; that has no literature of the first order; 
and that owes its few literary productions of the 
second class to men who have steeped themselves in 
French influence. And, as a matter of fact, when we 
take quality of results into account, instead of count- 
ing heads or weighing literature by avoirdupois, 
the statement that “ five-sixths of the work done 
on English literature is done abroad,” is merely 
ludicrous. A. T. Q C. 








REVIEWS. 





A LEADER OF THE HOUSE. 


Lire AND TIMES OF THE Ricut Hon. W. H. Smirn. By 
Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart. 2 vols. London: William 
Blackwood & Sons. 


E cannot honestly say that Mr. Smith has been 
fortunate in his biographer. Sir Herbert Max- 

well is far too much the mere literary gentleman to do 
justice to the distinguished tradesman he has taken 
it upon himself to depict. Sir Herbert Maxwell's 
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tags of Latin and irrelevant quotations from Voltaire, 
Charles Lamb, and Dr. Johnson—to say nothing of 
time-honoured anecdotes, as, for example, the story 
of Mr. Justice Best’s great mind—are woefully out 
of place in the biography of a man of business and 
affairs, who avowedly read nothing and did not want 
to read anything, but who honestly tried to live out 
his life under his “great taskmaster’s eye.” Sir 
Herbert Maxwell's sympathy with his subject is 
but skin-deep. He admires the man, but his motives 
and way of life are evidently but dimly appreciated. 
The whole book might easily have been compressed 
into one volume, for the so-called sketch of Mr. 
Smith’s times is jejune almost to the degree of 
paltriness. It adds nothing to the common stock of 
information, and certainly does not enliven that 
common stock by either political insight or pleasant 
humour. 

Mr. W. H. Smith, one of the most successful 
Leaders of the House of Commons—for, in his own 
way, he was as effective as even the more skilful of 
his brilliant predecessors—was born on the 24th of 
June, 1825, at No. 192, Strand, his father’s place of 
business, where the family continued to live till 
1810, when it removed to Kilburn. The elder Mr. 
Smith was a Wesleyan, Sir Herbert adds, of the 
early and strict kind, as also was his wife. They 
were regular in their religious observances, and 
brought up their family in the Strand in the fear 
and admonition of the Lord. What Ben Jonson 
said of the Sidneys of Penshurst in the sixteenth 
century may be said of the Strand Smiths in the 


| nineteenth :— 


“ They are and have been taught religion; thence 
Their gentle spirits have sucked innocence. 
Each morn and even they are taught to pray 
With the whole househoid.” 


The quotation must here stop, for the remaining 
lines would have no application. 


“ And may every day 
Read in their virtuous parents’ noble parts 
The mysteries of manners, arms, and arts.” 


The piety of the Smith household puzzles the 
biographer, who remarks, rather in the spirit of the 
man who said of his neighbour “he has abandoned 
religion and joined the Church of England ” :— 


“The effect of early training never disappeared; throughout 
his life he remained serious, sometimes almost to despondency, 
deeply religious and attentive to regular worship, and accus- 
ren | in intimate correspondence to express himself with more 
freedom and fulness on spiritual subjects than is usually the 
habit of laymen in the older Churches.” 


This explanation is felt necessary on account of the 
nature of Mr. Smith's correspondence with his mother 
and sisters, and to “enable the reader to understand 
his constantly recurring request for their prayers on 
his behalf in whatever business he happened to be 
engaged at the time.” Still uneasy on the subject 
of Mr. Smith’s amazing piety, his biographer pro- 
ceeds to assure us :— 


“Some of those who had most constant intercourse with Mr, 
Smith in public life, though they felt that they had to do with 
an earnest Christian, may never in the course of many years 
have onee heard the name of the Almighty pass his lips, or 
remember a single sentence of religious doctrine, still less of 
controversy, escape from him.” 


It was no question of doctrine or of controversy, 
but of piety, and why any apology need be offered or 
explanation attempted for or of Mr. Smith's letters 
and diaries we cannot imagine. Lord Althorp’s 
private letters are full of his bulls and cows—for 
upon such four-footed things were his affections set 
—Mr. Smith’s have reference to spiritual concerns, 
in which he was quite unaffectedly deeply interested. 
Smith’s parents were well-to-do at the date of his 
birth, and the future Leader of the Houseof Commons 
received, or, at all events, had the opportunity of 
receiving, an excellent education at the hands of 
competent teachers, both at school and at home. If 





it be the fact that Mr. Smith used in later years to 
deplore bitterly the circumstances which had de- 
barred him from acquiring a wider culture, it is only 
an instance of self-delusion. Had he wished for 
culture he might have obtained it. If he had had 
his way and gone to Oxford or Cambridge he would 
have acquired no more culture than is necessary to 
take ar ordinary degree and Holy Orders. The 
truth is that Mr. Smith had no aptitude for learning 
or taste for reading. There is nothing criminal in 
this. He made a vast fortune, and led the House of 
Commons without caring a rap of his finger for books 
or reading except as articles of merchandise. True, 
he once recommended Canon Ince to borrow a copy 
of the “Christian Year,” but it was a solitary 
lapse. 

What Mr. Smith’s precise attainments were we 
do not know. He wrote an excellent hand and very 
likely could construe the “family” motto, which, 
by the way, is more than his accomplished biographer 
can do. Smith had four elder sisters, and it was 
probably from them that he acquired a dislike to 
the Wesleyan Connexion, and hankered after the 
Episcopal Church. Old Mr. Smith, of whom several 
very disagreeable anecdotes are told, liked to drive his 
flock into the same pen every Sunday, and he was a 
man accustomed to have his own way; but he 
relented after a time, and his pious son was allowed 
to worship where he would, but his request to be 
allowed to take orders was always sternly refused. 
Into the business he must go, and into the business 
he accordingly went. Mr. Smith was undoubtedly a 
really great man of business. His father’s energy 
may have started the newsvending, and indicated 
generally the lines of success; but it was Mr. W. H. 
Smith who turned it into the huge affair it now is. 
He did it easily, too; any troubles he had being 
occasioned by the irascibility of his father. In all 
his business relations Mr. W. H. Smith appears most 
pleasantly. He was generous, friendly, humble, 
accurate, and firm. He neither worried over trifles 
nor ignored details. He demanded honesty and 
energy, and when he got them paid for and stood 
by them. 

Charitable both by nature and from a sense of 
religious duty, Mr. Smith naturally became interested 
in undertakings of a public nature which brought 
him into contact with public men. His politics were 
always undefined. He was for gentle progress, and 
believed that half-a-dozen sensible men of business 
could settle any question, not, perhaps, for ever, but 
for a term of, say, seven years. He first called himself 
a Liberal, and, as such, stood for election at the Re- 
form Club. He was black-balled, and his biographer, 
at all events, believes that it was this buffet of fortune 
that made him turn Conservative. It may be so. 
Had Smith been returned to Parliament in the first 
instance as a Liberal, he would probably at this very 
minute have been a Liberal Unionist, sitting between 
Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Courtney. But, as Sir Her- 
bert Maxwell loves to say, Dis aliter visum, and Smith 
entered Parliament as a Liberal-Conservative, and 
despite his alliance with Lord Salisbury, a Liberal- 
Conservative he remained to the end of the chapter. 

Mr. Smith cannot be commended for the manner 
in which he first won Westminster. The mob which 
preferred him to Mr. Mill, who was just then 
gloriously unpopular for his courageous defence of 
Mr. Bradlaugh, did not do so because they recognised 
in Mr. Smith the qualities he really possessed, but 
simply on account of his money-bags, the contents of 
which were scattered about with full hands. The 
election cost Mr. Smith £8,900, being at the rate of 
22s. for each vote. The evidence given in the course 
of the inevitable petition disclosed how one night 
Mr. Smith found himself in a large room full of his 
supporters, many the worse for liquor, all carousing 
merrily at his expense. He was much shocked and 
hastily departed. But he would have done better to 
have retired from the contest. He was not as other 
men. It was his habit to invoke the blessing 
of God upon all his actions, and bitterly to upbraid 
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himself before his Maker for his shortcomings. He 
must have known that he had fallen into very 
bad hands. Ilowever, his money won him the 
seat, and his character saved it, for Mr. Baron 
Martin, with evident misgivings, dismissed the 
petition, but without costs. To trace Mr. Smith’s 
parliamentary career is unnecessary. He made an 
excellent Financial Secretary, a respectable First 
Lord of the Admiralty, a peaceful Minister of War, 
and then, oddest fate of all, a really first-rate Leader 
of the House. No doubt to some romantic spirits 
deeply imbued with House of Commons traditions it 
seemed an almost dreadful thing that a man so 
hopelessly commonplace, and a speaker so entirely 
incompetent, should occupy the place of Disraeli, of 
Gladstone, and of Peel. But, after all, men must be 
judged by results, and the House soon learnt to feel 
that it had a leader who knew his business, who was 
bent on business, and was a man of his word. His 
verbal incompetency was his best friend. He wrapt 
himself around with it as with a cloak. To abuse 
him was vain labour. He made no pretence to be a 
great man. Attack his honour, and he grew angry; 
but to prove his invariable good faith needed none 
of the arts of oratory. “I am here to do business 
and to serve my country”—so he would say, 
spreading out his hands. “Cannot we get on just a 
little faster?” The fact must always remain un- 
contested that Smith succeeded where Northcote 
failed. 

No doubt his newspaper connection kept the flies 
of the press off him. Abuse of Mr. Smith was not 
counted “ good copy” anywhere. So, too, the huge 
and, it is to be feared, un-Christian dinners he was 
wont to give his supporters, to some of which his 
biographer feelingly alludes, increased his popularity, 
but no snch shabby explanations will account for 
Mr. Smith’s success. He died a victim to his sense 
of public duty and to the contending ambitions of 
other men. But he will always have a place in the 
memories of those who knew him, and an honoured 
niche in the parliamentary history of his country. 


” 


ONE OF OUR PROCONSULS. 


Marquess Wetiesiey, K.G. By the Rev. W. H. 
Hutton, M.A. (“Rulers of India Series.”) Oxford and 
London: The Clarendon Press. 


THE 


It may be said of Lord Wellesley that he is pre- 
eminently entitled, among Englishmen, to rank as a 
Ruler of India, and this view of him is presented 
with much skill and spirit in Mr. Hutton’s short 
volume. The portrait is well, though rather indul- 
gently, drawn ; the general situation in India at the 
moment when Lord Mornington (as he then was) 
took up his office is effectively sketched in; the 
principal events and transactions are explained in 
connected order; the record of his chief political 
exploits is clearly set out; the aims, methods, and 
results of his policy are so stated as to impress upon 
the reader a proper understanding of a most im- 
portant period in Anglo-Indian history. Readers of 
this biography will have no trouble in realising the 
fact that it was Lord Wellesley who established, by 
wars and treaties, the undisputed predominance of 
the British dominion in India, who first introduced 
and acted upon the Imperial principle, and whose 
vast territorial acquisitions secured for British India 
the preponderant weight and influence, in revenue, 
population, and position, that were required to 
impose upon’the surrounding States this lofty 
assertion of sovereignty. 

Lord Wellesley reached India, in 1798, at a 
moment when the British Government was halting 
dubiously between two political ways, in an atmo- 
sphere that was cloudy and most unsettled. On 
the one hand lay the course, that had been pre- 
scribed by Act of Parliament, of abstention, reserve, 
economy, of standing aloof from the quarrels of the 
native powers and of maintaining an attitude of 
defensive isolation within our own borders. On the 





other was the course of going forward to meg 
dangers and disarm rivals, of striking boldly into 
the medley before disorder or disaffection could 
gather strength, and of securing the tranquillity of 
our own possessions by enforcing peace and sub. 
mission among our neighbours. Lord Cornwallis 
and Sir John Shore, his predecessors, had followed, 
so far as was possible, the former course; Lord 
Wellesley, without hesitation, immediately adopted 
the latter, and his choice was rewarded by trium. 
phant success, Hecrushed ina single brief campaign 
the Sultan of Mysore, who was in open correspond. 
ence with the French; he disarmed and disbanded 
the formidable corps d'armée of fourteen thousand 
Sepoys under French officers that was maintained 
by the Nizam of Hyderabad; he took possession of 
the Karnatic, annexed half the dominions of Oud) 
Vazir, forced all the great military States into sub. 
jection or subsidiary alliance, and by completely 
breaking down the power of the Maratha confederacy 
he removed the last important obstacle to the accom. 
plishment of our undisputed supremacy. 

Mr. Hutton dwells with just admiration on the 
high qualities shown by the Governor-General in the 
prosecution of this magnificent career, on his rapid 
apprehension of a complicated political situation, on 
his grand and far-reaching conceptions, on the vigour 
and address with which he carried out not only 
military operations and diplomatic strokes, but also 
the reforms of internal administration, and the 
organisation of government in the ceded or con- 
quered provinces. No man was ever a_ better 
subject for panegyric, nor is it worth while to scan 
too closely, at this distance of time, the defects of a 
great public servant by whose strenuous qualities 
the nation has very largely profited. We think, 
however, that Mr. Hutton might have usefully laid 
more stress, for historical purposes, on the peculiar 
combination of circumstances which gave scope 
and encouragement to Lord Wellesley's ardent and 
masterful statesmanship, and which enabled him to 
treat those who opposed him or criticised him with 
the supreme contempt that occasionally finds an 
echo in the tone of his biographer. He had left 
England and reached India in the darkest hour of 
the fierce struggle between the French and English 
nations, when Bonaparte’s star was in the ascendent 
over Europe, when he was invading Egypt and 
meditating Asiatic conquests, and when at home a 
powerful Tory Ministry was governing by measures 
that would in these days be denounced as the 
most arbitrary coercion. At such a conjuncture 
there was little time or inclination to look narrowly 
into Wellesley’s declarations that the intrigues of 
the French in India and the incapacity or disaffection 
of the native rulers reduced him to the necessity 
of dethroning or disarming them, and that for 
our rule to be secure it must be paramount. Asa 
matter of fact, he was applauded and supported in 
measures ten times more high-handed and dictatorial 
than those for which Hastings had been impeached 
a dozen years earlier. During that interval the 
temper of the English Parliament had so entirely 
changed that he could afford to ride roughshod over 
all opposition in India, and to regard the pacific 
directors of the East India Company as a pack of 
narrow-minded old women. 

These considerations appear to us to be material 
in giving an impartial judgment on Mr. Hutton’s 
book. Wedo not blame him, as a biographer, for 
exalting Wellesley’s very striking achievements, 
since he has not exaggerated their importance, and 
it was scarcely his business to balance nicely or 
critically both sides of the case. But it might have 
been possible, without detracting from his hero's 
glory, to have let fall some hints of sympathy with 
the unlucky native princes whom Wellesley trampled 
down under his chariot wheels; and it was hardly 
necessary to adopt so unreservedly the disdainful 
style of the “ great proconsul.” “It was the irony 
of his position that a man born to command should 
be shackled by the anile pedantry and timorousness 
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of Leadenhall Street,” observes Mr. Hutton; yet one 
cannot wonder that the directors objected to their 
Governor-General’s fast and furious driving, and 
tried to maintain their legitimate authority. He 
doubled their native army, greatly augmented their 
debt, disregarded in lordly fashion every financial 
regulation, wrote to Castlereagh of their “ vindictive 
profligacy,” and of the insults and outrages emanat- 
ing from the “ loathsome den” in Leadenhall Street. 
We are constrained, moreover, to remark that 
Wellesley’s transactions with the Vizier of Oudh 
are very tenderly handled. In a moment of de- 
pression the Vizier talked of abdicating, but sub- 
sequently recanted, to the “astonishment, regret, 
and indignation” of the Governor-General, who 
addressed him a letter that is called in this book a 
“eold, impressive indictment.” Hot, heavy, and 
hard-hitting would be much more appropriate 
epithets for this very characteristic State-paper, 
which was well calculated to distract and daunt a 
well-meaning but weak-minded Oriental prince. 
Lord Wellesley’s own experience of the indescribable 
“disgust of mind” with which, as he wrote to Pitt, 
he learnt that his services were only to be rewarded 
by an Irish Marquisate, might have given him some 
fellow-feeling for the reluctance of poor Saadut Ali 
to relinquish his ancestral throne for British con- 
venience. The Vizier got off by the cession of 
some exceedingly valuable districts, having been 
lectured and brow-beaten intolerably. The Governor- 
General's best justification is that he consolidated our 
position in the heart of Northern India, and relieved 
the people of a weak and corrupt government. 

It must be admitted that Wellesley’s trenchant 
operations only accelerated the natural and inevit- 
able consequences of establishing a strong civilised 
power among the native States that had risen upon 
the ruins of the Moghul Empire. By swift steps or 
slow, by fair means or forcible, the British dominion 
was certain to expand, and the armed rivalry of the 
native States could not fail to be shattered at each 
successive collision with its growing power. It was 
the warlike spirit of the English people, and their 
antipathy to Bonaparte (who was undoubtedly 
threatening India), that inspired Wellesley’s policy, 
and provided him with support and opportunity 
for pressing forward his brilliant, ambitious, yet 
intensely patriotic schemes of national aggrandise- 
ment. Mr. Hutton says truly that he was a great- 
hearted, big-speaking man, fond of pageants, who 
patronised liberal ideas in a grand way; he was 
also a man of some whims and weaknesses; and 
there was, as his biographer suggests, a deficiency 
of the moral quality which kept him below the 
highest rank of statesmen; his pride and ambition 
often overcame his sense of justice and his generosity. 
In the last two pages of this book Mr. Hutton’s 
peroration is pitched in rather too high a strain 
of encomium; for it can scarcely be said that 
Wellesley rescued India from relapse into “ the state 
of nature as Hobbes pictured it;” nor was the 
“Sultanised Englishman” preciselya man who taught 
English “rulers, civilians, and judges, to trust for 
their power only to the uprightness of their lives, 
the completeness of their labours,” and soon. But he 
did make the English name respected as the symbol 
of order and control throughout wide regions that 
had fallen into political confusion, and he boldly 
committed England to the charge and responsibilities 
of a great Empire. 





MODERN ITALIAN POETRY. 


Itantan Lyrists oF To-Day. Translations from Contem- 

yorey Italian Poetry, with Biographical Notices. By G. A. 

reene. London: Elkin Mathews & John Lane. 

Mr. GREENE has struck upon a vein of literature 
which entirely deserves exploration, both from its 
novelty and its richness. Englishmen have hitherto 
had very little notion of the extensive development 
of poetry which has of late years taken place in 
Italy, mainly under the auspices of a truly great 





writer, Giosué Carducci. Carducci’s own name, in- 
deed, has found entrance here, some of his poems 
have been ably rendered, and the general bent of 
his genius has been fairly criticised by an accom- 
plished American translator. Few, however, can have 
had any idea of the merit and activity of the young 
school which has risen up around him, and which 
seems to have hitherto preserved both more rever- 
ence for their master and more community of aim 
among themselves than is usually the case with such 
revolutionary movements in literature. In a purely 
literary point of view, the efforts of this school 
appear deserving of the most cordial recognition. 
The curse of all Southern poets is the fatal facility 
which they almost inevitably derive from the fluency 
and sonority of their native languages. Sound easily 
passes for sense, hence the inanity which charac- 
terises so much of the poetry of one of the most 
gifted and intelligent of nations. Carducci—a spirit 
of the mould of Michael Angelo and Alfieri—has 
applied stringent remedies, compelling himself to 
write in a masculine, condensed, pregnant style, 
almost too much braced up with Latinisms and 
inversions. The thought corresponds to the style, 
being those of a robust and passionate soul, no mean 
declamation, no mere prettiness. It is probable, 
though Mr. Greene does not say so, that Carducci 
owes something to Leconte de Lisle, who undertook 
a similar reform in French poetry, and who might 
well have occupied a similar position to Carducci’s 
if, like the latter, he had for a time stood alone, As 
usual, Carducci's innovations excited violent opposi- 
tion: as usual, too, the young men came over to him; 
and his movement is now fully justified by the 
regeneration which it has brought about in Italian 
poetry, and the number of excellent young poets 
who trace their first impulse and inspiration to him. 
Annunzio, Marradi, Guerrini, Pascoli, and Ferrari, 
are among the most important. The gloomy Arturo 
Graf, the melodious and graceful Panzacchi, the 
pensive Fogazzaro, Ada Negri, the poetess of the 
work-a-day world, stand more or less apart, but 
all confess something of the influence of the master. 

Intellectually and morally the results of the new 
departure have not hitherto been so entirely satis- 
factory, but Mr. Greene points out very clearly why 
this was inevitable. The poets were necessarily 
patriots, absolutism and clericalism being devoid of 
all elements of poetry. Hence they were thrown 
into opposition to the Church, which can hardly be 
other than opposition to religion so long as the 
average Italian has yet to learn that there is another 
religion than the Roman Catholic. On the other 
hand, the reaction in favour of classical models, abso- 
lutely essential for the reform of poetry, exercised 
for the time an unfavourable influence on morals. 
Neo-Classicism became Neo-Paganism, with the in- 
evitable results. All this, however, is but a transitory 
phase. Carducci, whose “Hymn to Satan” was far 
from meriting the execration with which it was 
saluted, has now assumed a thoroughly grave and 
dignified attitude, which, it may be hoped, will tell 
yet more upon the rising generation. The only con- 
siderable writer who might possibly exert a per- 
nicious influence is the pessimistic Arturo Graf, and, 
without disputing the sincerity of Signor Graf's 
pessimism, it would seem to us, judging from the 
specimens here given, too fanciful and symbolical to 
be taken very seriously. The only poet as yet upon 
whom Carducci’s mantle may possibly prove to have 
fallen is the young and brilliant Annunzio, but he 
stands now at the parting of the ways, and he, unless 
he can inspire his glowing verse with more of his 
master’s dignity and austerity, will be in danger, as 
Mr. Greene says, “of becoming a young man d'un 
bien beau passé.” Mr. Greene’s own favourite 
among his poets after Carducci—and, judging from 
his specimens, we should say with good reason—is 
the charming and graceful Enrico Panzacchi; but 
this writer, though he would be an ornament to the 
literature of any country, has none of the qualities 
of a capo di scuola, 
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Mr. Greene’s general preface and short introduc- 
tory biographies are admirable, and render his little 
volume a perfect handbook of the subject. As a 
translator he is felicitous, elegant and melodious, 
faithful to his originals, who, nevertheless, do not 
speak English like foreigners. His skill is especially 
shown in dealing with some of Carducci’s difficult 
metres. It is only to be regretted that the specimens 
which he gives are in general too few to allow of a 
fair judgment of the poets; we hope that he will be 
encouraged to extend them. We quote as a specimen 
a sonnet from Giovanni Marradi :— 


* On heights and towers beats the sunlight sheer, 
The spring-tide sun that glares on marbles white, 
Where Brunellesco’s dome sublime, austere, 
Lifts its olympie mass in sunshine bright. 


“Tn the violet-seented air, slender and clear, 
The marvellous bell-tower soars divinely slight, 
And ‘mid the perfume of the wheatfields near 
The open windows flame in the sunset-light. 


* Well mayst thou smile o'er Art’s antique domain, 
Italian May! o’er San Giovanni's square, 
And o’er that hallowed and triumphant fane, 
Where an artist-race, in youth, strong-limbed and fair, 
Heard their immortal Poet’s noblest strain, 
And, taking arms, destroyed the tyrant’s lair.” 


A SCIENTIFIC HISTORY OF IRELAND. 


A Snort History or IRELAND FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES 
To 1608. By P. W. Joyee, LL.D., T.C.D., M.R.LA., Xe. 


London: Longmans, Green & Co. 


How long have we been waiting for a new history 
of Ireland fair to all parties—English, Irish, Anglo- 
Irish, Scoto-Irish—a work calculated to confirm 
Irish patriotism and yet bring it within the bounds 
of reason—a narrative by a Celtic scholar, which, 
while sparing no necessary detail in the dark contest 
between the Dane and Saxon and Anglo-Norman 
against the Celt, should yet make each of its leading 
combatants again live in our sympathies! Here is 
a book that goes far to answer such desires. Dr. 
Patrick W. Joyce is ‘known as the author of “Irish 
Names of Places” (confessedly the best work of its 
kind in any language) and of “ Old Celtic Romances,” 
in which Lord Tennyson found the inspiration for 
his “ Voyage of Maeldun,” and in which Mr. Burne- 
Jones’s Celtic imagination has also revelled. Dr. 
Joyce is indeed peculiarly fitted to write Irish 
history. An Irish scholar of eminence, he has been 
able to consult at first hand all the Celtic docu- 
ments bearing on the Irish question, and compare 
them carefully with the English records. His 
authority as an Irish antiquary, educator, man of 
letters, and musician, attach a novel interest to his 
chapters on the literature, drts, and institutions of 
ancient Ireland, which form quite the most com- 
pendious account of them hitherto presented to the 
general reader. His plan of weaving history round 
important events and leading personages has made 
his volume doubly interesting, and when we add 
that another object which he has always kept before 
him—that of writing “soberly and moderately, 
avoiding exaggeration and bitterness, and showing 
fair-play all round”—has after the closest historical 
research been carried out with surprising success, it 
will be admitted that his is a work every whit as 
acceptable as it is opportune. 

Let us make this commendation good. Here is 
one of his fresh literary facts: Irish direct metre 
consisted of quatrains, the sense terminating with 
the fourth line, with seven syllables in each line and 
two principal words alliterated in each of these; 
the lines rhyming or, more generally, ending in 
assonances or vowel-rhymes, the last word of the 
second line having one syllable more than the last 
word of the first, a like relation subsisting between 
the last words of lines three and four. This has 
been termed “the most difficult kind of verse under 
the sun,” and the reviewer feelingly re-echoes the 
sentiment, for he has been at great pains to give 











an illustration of the above recipe for direct Irish 
metre; and if this is direct metre, what must the 
indirect be ? 
“ Wail on, bleak wind, around her 
Thou canst not, sorrow-sounder, 
E’er destroy that dream of joy— 
Cleena’s * clasp of Bride Molloy.” 


Again, Dr. Joyce shows the historical importance of 
the glosses, Ogham inscriptions, and family MS 
books, such as the book of “The Duan Cow ’”’—re. 
covered by force of arms by the O'Donnells after one 
hundred and thirty years’ detention by the O’Connors 
—and urges the general reliability of the early Irish 
annals, as proved by their correct record of eclipses 
and comets from A.D. 496—A.p. 1066, and the cor. 
roboration of their accounts of Irish affairs by early 
English and foreign writers. Above all, he breaks 
fresh ground by entering closely but clearly into the 
Irish laws of compensation and distress, the grades 
and groups of Irish society, and the laws relating to 
land, fosterage, public assemblies, and sanctuaries, 
thus throwing a flood of light on the chief causes of 
difference between the English and Irish in Ireland 
and their, unhappily, still active issues. Generally 
speaking, he shows that it was the English want of 
sympathy with and ignorance of the earlier and 
better Irish law, and their attempt to establish at 
the sword’s point feudal institutions for which the 
Celtic genius was in no way ripe, that initiated the 
most cruel and prolonged cycle of anarchy Europe 
has ever known. 

In applying his special knowledge of Brehon law 
to the examination of this deadly struggle, Dr. Joyce 
is remarkably fair; for after reprobating the selfish 
policy of the Irish kinglets, who cut one another's 
throats for the over-lordship of their country, so 
paving the way for the foreign invader, he can say 
that it would have been better for both nations if 
Henry II. had conquered Ireland. But he points out 
with equal force how “the want of an adequate 
representation of English Royalty in Ireland, with 
state and power to overawe the whole people,” both 
native and Anglo-Irish, under which the natives 
would have been given the benefit of the law that 
ruled their conquerors, protracted the strife until 
the Irish were at last crushed into sullen, un- 
sympathetic acquiescence in British rule. 

Dr. Joyce’s general method of arrangement is 
good, but his work would gain by the prefix of a 
summary to each chapter, or, better still, by the 
employment of the brief marginal subheads favoured 
by Mr. Froude in his “ History of the English in 
Ireland.” Dr. Joyce's index is, moreover, defective 
except so far as it deals with proper names. His 
thought is almost invariably clear and sane, and, as 
a rule, expressed in terse, telling, and unaffected 
English; though just here and there he is betrayed 
into such peculiarities as the following :—* Partly by 
accident and parily by design he (Sir John de Courcy) 
resembled the prophesied knight.” The italicised 
words, no doubt, mean “ through his having studied 
the part,” and go dangerously near both to a bull 
and to a grammatical solecism. “St. Finnbarr or 
Barra of Cork left his name on the Island of Barra” 
is a Celticism as yet undomesticated in our lan- 
guage. “They had killed his father and had buried 
his body with a dog.” This is slip-shod English. 
Dr. Joyce is too fond of the somewhat commonplace 
expression “full swing.” At one time we read that 
“the Black Death,” at another “that Cardinal 
Wolsey’s power,” at a third “that the laws for the 
spread of Protestantism,” are in full swing. “ This 
(the battle of Shrule) resulted in nothing but a great 
slaughter on both sides; for each party claimed the 
victory.” The italics are ours. Dr. Joyce intends to 
imply, no doubt, that each party had an equal right 
to claim the victory, and, therefore, the affair was 
indecisive. But his statement as it stands is a non 
sequitur. Such inaccuracies are, however, few and 
far between. The whole book is interesting reading 





* The fairy queen of Munster, 
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and the descriptions of the battle of Clontarf and the 
Geraldine and O'Neill Rebellions are graphic to a 
degree. 





FICTION. 


VasHtTr AND EstHer: Aa Srory or Socrety To-pay. By 
the writer of “Belle’s Letters” in The World. In 2 
yols. London: Chatto & Windas. 

OvuTLAW AND LAWMAKER. By Mrs. Campbell Praed, Author 
of “The Romance of a Station.” In 3 vols. London: 
Chatto & Windus. 

A Romance or Lincoxn’s Inn. By Sarah Doudney. In 
2 vols. London: Hutchinson & Co. 

Droits FROM SHADOWLAND. By J. H. Pearce, author of 
“ Inconsequent Lives,” ete. London: Lawrence & Bullen. 


PeoPpLE who may chance to have read “ Belle’s 
Letters” in The World will cordially welcome the 
clever writer of those letters in a new appearance 
as a novelist. That “Belle” was not a mere 
clothes-chronicler, a creature of chiffons and gossip, 
was already patent. The “letters” exhibited her as 
a shrewd and genial spectator of the human comedy, 
not unmindful of its tragic elements, and endowed 
with a lively sense of its irony. In “ Vashti and 
Esther: a Story of Society To-day,” the qualities 
which distinguished “Belle” as a journalist have 
fuller scope, and have enabled her to produce an 
eminently readable and entertaining novel. The 
Biblical parallel suggested by the title is carried out 
with sufficient closeness to give point to its applica- 
tion, though it must be confessed that the plot is 
rather too obviously the thinnest of threads stringing 
together a number of lively scenes descriptive of the 
manners and habits of the “upper ten thousand.” 
The “ Vashti” of the story is a certain Lady Violet, 
the lovely and haughty bride of Mr. Kenneth John- 
son, a wealthy parvenu ; whilst the “ Esther” figures 
as a pretty gipsy with whom Kenneth philanders 
when stung by his wife's pride and contempt. The 
vacillating conduct of this weak-minded young man 
brings misery upon both women; but in the end it 
is Esther who loses her sovereignty over his affec- 
tions, whilst the imperious Vashti resumes her 
sway. The episode of the gipsy-girl lacks the 
vivifying breath of reality, for “ Belle” is, as yet, 
only on safe ground when dealing with the high- 
born dames whose characteristics she so keenly 
comprehends and so admirably portrays. But if 
the leading personages are somewhat disappoint- 
ing, this deficiency is atoned for by the spirit, 
humour, and vivacity with which the minor 
characters are drawn. The real success of the 
book, indeed, undoubtedly lies in the accuracy and 
vigour of its hits at the foibles of the fashionable 
world. “Society,” which loves to see its own—or, 
at any rate, its friends’—failings pilloried in print, 
is sure to relish the distinctly traceable portraits 
given in “ Vashti and Esther” under the names of 
Lady Cheshire, the mature dowager with a taste 
for the turf and a handsome young husband; of 
Mrs. Venning, the ex-beauty and pet of royalty, 
turned artist ; of Horace Vane, the aristocratic pur- 
veyor of backstairs gossip for society journals; of 
the Duchess of Skye; and many another celebrity 
of our day herein depicted. Whether the presenta- 
tion of such unmistakable portraits of living people 
in a work of fiction be altogether consistent with 
good taste, is, of course, a matter of individual 
opinion. It is, at least, the fashion of the moment, 
and-the author of “Vashti and Esther” presum- 
ably knows her public, and merely serves up the 
dish for which it shows a taste. In this case the 
dish is cleverly compounded ; the flavour of cynicism 
is not over-bitter, and the piquancy of the whole is 
undeniable. In face of a novel whose interest de- 
pends wholly upon its social satire, comparison with 
“Dodo” is almost inevitable just now. “ Vashti and 
Esther” cannot lay claim to the wit or auda- 
cious cleverness of its famous prototype, but it 
scores a distinct success on its own merits. Its 
bright vivacity, shrewd common-sense, and real 





knowledge of life, place it far above the average 
novel. It is decidedly a book to be read, enjoyed, 
and talked about. 

In “ Outlaw and Lawmaker” Mrs. Campbell Praed 
has skilfully utilised an idea which, if not absolutely 
original, is at least one of perennial attractiveness. 
The career of a man leading a dual existence has 
before now been made the subject of a novel, but 
with, generally speaking, small success. By changing 
the scene, however, to the distant wilds of the Aus- 
tralian bush, Mrs. Campbell Praed has been enabled 
to surround even the most melodramatic proceedings 
of her hero with an atmosphere of reality. Start- 
ling as it is to find that Morres Blake, heir to an 
ancient Irish title and Colonial Secretary in the 
Australian Cabinet, with brilliant prospects of pro- 
motion, is identical with “ Captain Moonlight,” the 
notorious desperado whose bushranging adventures 
are the terror of the colony, the reader can accept 
the situation without any very violent demur on the 
score of probability. The peculiar conditions of bush- 
life render even this weird combination of réles 
possible, and we follow the chequered career of 
“Blake of Bardlin” with breathless interest from 
start to finish. Upon the complex character of the 
picturesque vagabond, with his Claude Duval-like 
air of chivalry, his Byronic melancholy, and his ill- 
starred passion for the heroine, Mrs. Campbell Praed 
has bestowed an amount of care which results in a 
very thrilling and entertaining story. Elsie Valliant, 
the object of the bandit’s love, is a less sympathetic, 
and even a less credible, figure. It is difficult to 
believe in the intensity of emotion attributed to a 
young lady whose flirtations are so very extensive 
as Miss Valliant’s; but her romantic sentiment for 
the busbranging Colonial Secretary serves as a very 
convenient peg upon which to hang adventures of 
an exciting kind. “Outlaw and Lawmaker” may 
fairly be described as a fascinating romance of 
modern Australian life. 

Miss Doudney has happily described her pleasant 
story as a romance. She might have added the 
words “of thé good old-fashioned sort.” We are 
not troubled in “ A Romance of Lincoln’s Inn” with 
theological problems, and in place of modern hyp- 
notism we have a wondrous crystal, surely as old 
as the hills, wherein the heroine is enabled to read 
her fate. It is a simple story of the loves of a 
young couple, one of whom lives in Lincoln’s Inn, 
and the other in adjacent Bloomsbury, with which 
the novel opens; but it is told with so refreshing a 
zest that the most hardened reader cannot fail to 
take an interest in the fortunes of the lover and his 
lass. They are not smooth fortunes by any means, 
for the young lady has a spirit of her own, and 
Mayne Comberford is afflicted with jealousy. The 
idyll changes quickly into something like a tragedy, 
and in the end it is not Mayne Comberford whom 
the girl marries, but the person whose face had 
looked out upon her from the depths of the 
mysterious crystal. An old-fashioned story, truly ; 
but told with a whole-hearted earnestness that robs 
it of its triviality, and makes it contrast favourably 
with the hysterico-psychological romance of to-day. 

Mr. J. H. Pearce’s reputation as a promising 
writer of fiction will in no wise be imperilled by the 
little book entitled “ Drolls from Shadowland.” The 
title aptly indicates the nature of these dainty little 
sketches, which, in sooth, are the most ethereally 
shadowy fantasies “of imagination all compact.” 
The imaginative faculty is strongly marked in Mr. 
Pearce, who is at his best in those stories wherein he 
retails with evident sympathy the legendary lore in 
which Cornwallis so rich. These wild and weird tales 
of the West coast come from his pen invested with the 
added charms of a strong and simple style, and a 
poetical flow of fancy. They deal largely, of course, 
with the supernatural, with witches and demons, and 
even the foul fiend himself, trafficking in the souls of 
men. In point of local colour and dialect, the best 
stories are “The Man who could Talk with the 
Birds,” and the pathetic legend of “The Unchristened 
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Child ;” but all are marked by graceful fancy and 
imaginative powers. 





FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


“Days on a Doge’s Farm” conjures up a vision of rural 
life in Italy of singular charm. Vescovana lies about twenty 
miles from Padua, in the country which Virgil loved and Shelley 
knew—the “sea of fertile land” bounded by the Euganean 
Hills and the Adriatic. The Countess Pisani lives at Vescovana, 
and she has called her country retreat “The Doge’s Farm,” not 
because of any historical fitness in the term, but simply for 
sentimental reasons. There was, it is true, a Pisani who was 
Doge; but that was long ago, and he was altogether a stranger 
to the Countess’s goodly heritage at Vescovana. Miss Margaret 
Symonds is a daughter of Mr. John Addington Symonds, by 
whose recent death England lost an accomplished man of letters 
and Italy an ardent lover. He meant to help her over this 
book, and it was whilst he was on his way to Feessene with 
that intent that he fell ill and died at Rome. So the promised 
introduction remains unwritten, and in its place stands a 
pathetic little dedication which “speaks volumes,” as the country 
folks say, concerning the tender and intimate relationship which 
death has snapped. ‘ Days on a Doge’s Farm ” is a first book, 
and as such must be judged leniently. It is written with girlish 
enthusiasm, and in a style which is somewhat tropical in its 
luxuriance., The picture which it presents of an Italian country- 
house and its surroundings is, however, gracefully drawn, and 
the reader quickly begins to feel himself at home on the Doge’s 
Farm, since true hospitality, frank good-humour, and a kindliness 
which is too real to be paraded, await the stranger within its 
gates. 

“ Letters of Travel” bring us at once into the pleasant com- 
pany of the late Bishop Phillips Brooks, and we meet, in these 
familiar epistles, the genial preacher scampering across Europe 
in light-hearted holiday mood. There are a goodly sheaf of 
them, and they are all written to members of his own family, 
and they cover the wanderings of the writer between the years 
1865 and 1892—the two landmarks which bear witness to his 
first and last journeys abroad, Lord Chesterfield used to say— 
it was a bold statement, and one which is not to be accepted 
without the proverbial pinch of salt—that the less trouble a 
man took with a letter the better it would be. He held that 
letters should be easy and natural, and convey to the person to 
whom they were sent exactly what the writer would have said 
by word of mouth. No printed letters which we have hap- 
pened across of late are more easy and natural than these artless, 
unpremeditated, pithy, and unpretentious descriptions of places 
visited in zigzag journeys which were always more or less of the 
sentimental kind, and of people, wise and simple, encountered 
in the course of the same. Phillips Brooks was an impres- 
sionable man of broad and swift sympathies, wide culture, and 
vivid imagination, and anyone who reads between the lines of 
these letters from abroad will see clearly enough that nothing 
in the nature of historical appeal, literary suggestiveness, or 
social comment, was lost upon a genial observer who loved 
books and buildings only less than men and women. 

We oomeeen a biography of “ H.R.H. the Duke of Clarence” 
was inevitable, and when it was announced we confess that we 
looked forward to its perusal with a degree of interest. Now 
that the book is in our hands we cannot conceal our disappoint- 
ment, for the record is dull and formal, and is concerned chiefly 
with the ceremonial aspects of the lamented young prince’s brief 
and uneventful career. Paucity of material, combined with the 
fear of giving offence, appear to be jointly responsible for this 
distant and courtly picture of the Duke of Clarence. If we are 
mistaken, and there was really nothing more to tell than is re- 
counted in these pages, a biography so barren of incident is 
bound to pass rapidly into the oblivion which overtakes the 
superfluous book. The amiable and engaging qualities with 
which all the world credits the young prince are thrown into 
attractive relief in Mr. Vincent’s pages, and occasionally we 
obtain a ay glimpse of his life on board the Bacchante or 
his travels in India, as well as his military duties at York and 


* Days Spent on a Door’s Farm. By MargaretSymonds. Illustrated. 
(London: T. Fisher Unwin.) Demy 8vo., 

Letrers or Travet. By Phillips Brooks, late Bishop of Massachusetts, 
(London and New York: Macmillan & Co.) Demy 8vo. 

His Royat Hiouyness Puce or CLareNce anp AvonpaLe, A Memoir. 
By James Edmund Vincent. Portrait and Illustrations, (London : 
John Murray.) Crown 8vo. 

Twiticut Dreams, By the Rev. W. B. Carpenter, D.D., D.C.L., 
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In Svear-Canz Lanp. By Eden Phillpotts. (London: Maclure & Co.) 
Crown 8vo. 

A Text-Boox or E.remeytary Desicy. By Richard G, Hatton, Illus- 
trated, (‘‘ Science and Art Series,””) (London: Chapman & Hail.) 
Crown 8vo. 

Eoyrtian Art. An Elementary Hand-book for the use of Students. 
By Charles Ryan. Illustrated. (‘Science and Art Series.”) 
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his home-life at Sandringham ; and these help us to understand 
a little less dimly than before his actual surroundings. It js 
because we are jealous of the memory of the prince that we 
have made these remarks, for even though he died before he 
was thirty, he had lived to little purpose if this volume relates 
all that was most noteworthy alike in his character and in his 
career, As it is, we prefer to think that the half has not yee 
been told concerning the kindly qualities and gracious acts of a 
prince who succeeded in winning the love and esteem of those 
with whom he mingled on intimate terms. 

The Bishop of Ripon has just —- a volume of “Twi. 
light Dreams ”—allegories in which imagination and fancy are 
called to the aid of faith. A few of these spiritual tales are 
rather slight and obvious, but there are at least two or three 
which reach an impressive level of thought and expression, 
This is notably the case with “The Lost Pearl” and “The 
Dreams of Dives,” though in the latter we have found ourselves 
more than once reminded of Dickens’ “ Christmas Carol.” A 
high and earnest purpose links these allegories together, for they 
all seek in various ways to render plain the spiritual significance 
of life, and to lay stress on the consecration which a lofty motive 
gives to lowly acts of service. The book, in fact, links together 
vision and duty, and though the moral of Dr. Boyd Carpenter's 
“Twilight Dreams” is never paraded, it is, on the other hand, 
never far to seek, at all events by those who turn to its pages 
with minds which share the writer's faith and charity. 

Under the title of “In Sugar-Cane Land,” Mr. Eden Phill- 
potts has written a bright and entertaining account of a flying 
visit to the West Indies. The book abounds in facts, and they 
are cleverly handled, and the author proves himself to be not 
merely a shrewd observer, but a kindly critic. The picturesque 
aspects of life in the tropics seldom escape him, and he brings to 
the interpretation of the incidents of travel and its droll en- 
counters considerable humour and enviable high spirits, 
Altogether this little book—it does not run to three hundred 
pages—is — and readable, and Mr. Phillpotts contrives to 

ive us a vivid idea both of the places he visited and the people 
e met in the course of his wanderings. 

We desire to call attention to two admirable text-books for 
beginners which Messrs. Chapman & Hal! have just published 
in their popular “Science and Art Series.” One is an admir- 
ably lucid and well-informed exposition of the principles of 
‘Elementary Design,” and the other is a pithy and attractive 
description of the mysteries and methods of “ Egyptian Art.” 
Both volumes are amply illustrated, and though of necessity 
slight and elementary in structure, neither of them are super- 
ficial, 
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